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Tue Editor of the National Observer has the honour to 
announce that the journal will appear next week in an 
improved and enlarged form, which will permit greater 
prominence to be given to literary criticism, without any 
corresponding sacrifice of the regular features of the 
paper. New type, of precisely similar character to that 
already employed, will be used throughout the paper. 





NOTES 


Tne Queen is not so well pleased with Cimiez as she was 
with either Hytres, Florence, or Aix. Not but that Her 
Majesty fully appreciates the cordial reception which she 
has received, but there is not so much privacy, owing to 
the propinquity of Nice, as she would like around her 
present abode. Moreover the ‘re-dressing’ which the 
hotel has undergone does not improve the condition of the 
atmosphere though the greatest care has been taken to 
remove any smell of paint and size. 





Durinc the Queen’s absence on the Continent, the 
Royal apartments, both at Windsor and Buckingham 
Palace, have been set in order, and at both mansions, in 
view of the number of distinguished guests expected 
during the course of the summer, extra preparations have 
had to be made; indeed it will exercise those responsible 
very considerably to provide the necessary accommodation 
for the probable influx. 


Tue Marquis of Lorne’s ‘ Governor’s Guide to Windsor 
Castle,’ has been a labour of love with the distinguished 
author, and has the full approval of the Queen. It is not in 
any way meant to supersede Mr. Collman’s excellent work 
on the same subject, but rather as a companion to it. By the 
way few visitors to Windsor are aware that the Union 
Jack hoisted on the Round Tower in place of the Standard 
during the Queen’s absence, is due to the authority of 
Lord Lorne, who insisted upon the Castle being recognised 
as a fortress. Whether it could ever stand a siege is quite 
another question. 





Tue Prince of Wales has not returned from the Riviera 
in consequence of the indisposition of the Duke of York 
who has not been seriously ill, but to fulfil his many 
engagements. The Heir-Apparent, after sojourning at 
Marlborough House and Sandringham, will, as we have 
stated already, be at Newmarket for the Craven and 
Spring meetings, and will take up his abode at Marl- 
borough House for the season in the last week of April. 


NoTWITHSTANDING contradiction, it is highly improbable 
that the marriage between the Duke of Aosta and Prin. 
cess Héléne d’Orléans will take place in England. Those 
in favour of the nuptials being celebrated in this country 





USACK’S MARINE HOTEL, Str. ANpReEws, N.B. The 
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1101. Telegrams; ‘ Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 


are not aware of the vehement opposition made by most 
influential personages, on the ground that Great Britain 
is not a Catholic realm. On the other hand, Cardinal 
Vaughan is said to be in favour of the ceremony being 
held here. The real difficulty is the status of the Duc 
d’Orléans. He cannot of course be present in France, 
and eminent Italians do not particularly desire his pre- 
sence on such an important occasion in the Peninsula, 
Brussels has been suggested as being strictly neutral 
territory, and inasmuch as the Belgian Royal Family is of 
near kinship the suggestion would seem to be valuable. 





Tue failure of the Old Windsor Tapestry Works had 
long been expected, for directly the late Duke of Albany 
passed away there was no influential personage to stimu- 
late the continuance of the enterprise. Nevertheless, 
some magnificent work was turned out at the manufactory, 
so it seems from an artistic point of view a thousand pities 
that this French colony, which was initiating English handi- 
craftsmen into the mysteries of forgotten skill, should be 
dispersed. Meanwhile, what will become of the buildings, 
which consist of a fine central hall and numerous attached 
cottages, the whole having the appearance of a superior 
almshouse? These dwellings, so near the Bells of Ouseley 
and Old Windsor Lock, should not want for tenants during 
the boating season on the Thames 





Wer have every reason to believe that a portion of 
the Italian Fleet will visit Portsmouth before many 
weeks have elapsed, A well-informed correspondent 
writes: ‘Il am surprised that more notice has not been 
taken of the proposed visit of the Italian Squadron in 
May next, when our Channel Squadron will also assemble. 
Of course, officialism is dumb on the subject, but you 
may take it for granted that, unless something unfore- 
seen should occur, the Southerners will appear off Spit- 
head before the Queen’s Birthday. Admiral Accinné 
will be in command of the Squadre Attiva, which will 
include the Ré Umberto, first-class battleship of 13,298 
tons displacement, carrying four 67-ton Armstrongs and 
forty-nine smaller guns, the Sardegna, of rather larger 
dimensions and similarly armed and doing nineteen knots 
an hour, the dadrea Doria, commanded by Captain 
Grenet, formerly Naval Attaché in London, and her 
sister ship the Ruggiero di Lauria, each armed with 
four 105-ton Armstrongs and thirty-three lesser cannon. 
There will also be some smaller craft, so the Italians 
mean to make brave show both here and at Kiel. No 
Italian fleet has, I believe, ever visited us before, and 
the event is sure to attract great attention, even more 
so than did the Russian Fleet in 1827, when, according to 
tradition, the streets were placed in comparative darkness 
owing to the propensity of the Muscovites for drinking 


the oil in the lamps.’ 
— EE 
OURNEMOUTH.— Roya Batu Hore.’—ONLY HOTEL on 
East Cliff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
‘Grounds 5 acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Tuurspiy afternoon witnessed a sharp and sudden 
disturbance of the stagnant water of the House of Com- 
mons; and Friday morning saw the circles of disturbance 
expanding with great rapidity. For the moment the 
caution which it becomes a duty to address to the 
public is that, after all, there is nothing new and nothing 
strange in the firm declaration which Sir Edward Grey 
read from manuscript to the House of Commons. More- 
over a steadfast spirit, such as Sir Edward Grey showed on 
Thursday, makes for the continuance of peace far more surely 
than that disposition to swallow the leek which our neigh- 
bours often think they seein us. After all Sir Edward Grey 
has done no more than issue a solemn warning that Great 
Britain will not be trifled with by France on the Nile 
or in Siam; and, if the veil has been withdrawn some- 
what so that our policy in Egypt has become visible to 
the naked eye, that is no misfortune. France no doubt 
will fume for a while; then she will trifle with us no 
longer ; and, from the contempt poured upon Mr. Labou- 
chere’s repetition of the Little Englander’s articles of 
faith, she will learn that the proprietor of 7ru/h is a 
politician pour rire only. 





ly may seem paradoxical, but it is none the less true 
in substance to say, that the struggle over the Speaker- 
ship has been the topic of the week in appearance 
only. The bitterness of the fight, the hasty insinuations 
of corrupt motive hurled by section against section, and by 
party against party, have been due mainly to the under- 
lying conviction that the Ministry is moribund and that a 
dissolution cannot be postponed much longer, even by a 
Cabinet resolute in its determination to hang on to office 
like grim death. In fact, nobody cares a straw who may 
be elected Speaker for the few weeks or months during 
which the Government, which was Mr. Gladstone’s, is 
called Lord Rosebery’s, and is Sir William Harcourt’s, may 
linger in place; everybody is looking forward to the 
future and the General Election. 





For the present, of course, the House of Commons is, 
as Sir Charles Hall remarked obiter—quite obiter—at the 
Old Bailey the other day--a mere ‘talking shop.’ Wed- 
nesdays are pretty nearly the only days which are not 
wasted deliberately upon measures which will not pass, 
and are not intended te pass, upon Bills which are, ohe 
and all, within the spirit if not within the letter of the 
Corrupt Practices Acts. The whole of the proceedings of 
the House of Commons, from Mr. Weir’s questions to the 
Welsh Church Bill, represent a double insult to the 
electorate ; for Ministers are, in the first place, deliberately 
and confessedly trifling with the machinery of legislation, 
and, in the secoml place, they are showing the high 
estimate that they have formed of the honesty of the 
constituencies by dangling before their eyes Bills which 
are emphatically intended for no other purpose than that 
of bribing votes. Persistent rumour asserts that these 
proceedings are highly displeasing to Lord Rosebery, and 
that the final step towards Dissolution will be taken by 
him at about Whitsuntide. . 


Ar this point political reflections may perhaps be 
lightened by quoting an Opposition Peer’s prescription 
for the insomnia from which the Prime Minister suffers so 
terribly. It is that Lord Rosebery be advised to read Mr. 
Balfour's Foundations of Belief for fifteen minutes every 
night after going to bed. Mr. Balfour, no doubt, will be 
the first man to welcome the use of his masterly volume 
for this humane purpose : it was, we take it, no part of his 
object in writing to furnish light reading for the million. 





To hark back to Dissolution. The continuance of the 
difficulty concerning Leamington and Warwick is a matter 
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which the Ministry are certain to take into consideration 
in fixing, so far as they have any power to fix, the moment 
of dissolution. They believe, and their friends in journal- 
ism believe, that there is serious friction between the 
leaders of the Conservative party and the official Liberal 
Unionists. As a matter of fact, there is no such friction ; 
and we are well assured that both Mr. Balfour and Mr, 
Chamberlain understand the limits of the authority of 
Parliamentary leaders over their respective supporters in 
the constituencies. ‘That authority has been exercised to 
the full when the leaders have agreed together upon the 
course which, in their opinion, is most likely to strengthen 
the Unionist party, and have expressed that opinion in 
the form of earnest advice. ‘To coerce the electors is 
not only beyond their powers, but also contrary to their 
wishes. It would be an evil day for England if Mr, 
Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain assumed that they were able 
to force their nominees upon unwilling constituencies, as 
Mr. Parnell was wont to force his items down the throats 
of * patriots’ who have transferred their allegiance to the 
despotic priesthood. 

Country Councit polities continue to be instructive and, 
but for the pity of the thing, entertaining: indeed the 
position of the ‘Progressives ’—-so called on the non 
luvendo principle because they will not attempt any 
progress save by forbidden paths —is the most hopeless one 
that could be occupied by a body responsible for the 
administration of the affairs of a great community. They 
have, openly and unashamedly, jobbed themselves into 
office in spite of the fact that they represent a minority of 
the electorate and no more ; already they have had to 
endure the disgrace of a scathing vote of censure passed 
at a large meeting of the County Council which they 
ought to control ; and they cannot resign, cannot make a 
new appeal to the constituencies. The beauty of the 
situation, from our point of view, is that the Progressives, 
and the Progressives alone, are responsible for a dead- 
lock which seems to be hopeless. 


No doubt Mr. Hudson is prepared to justify to the hilt 
his statement that ‘the inspectors, whose business it is to 
detect cases of adulteration, are sometimes open to bribery. 
So certain, indeed, is it that his statement would not have 
been made recklessly, that we accept its accuracy without 
reserve. [he exposure points to the increasing risk of 
being victimised by corrupt officials to which the public is 
exposed by every new statute instinet with Socialism, For 
the present, however, it is to be hoped most earnestly 
that no trouble may be spared in bringing the offenders 
within the grasp of justice. 

Tui murderous attack upon Li Hung Chang by a 
Japanese desperado, belonging to a class which ought to 
have been watched with anxious care when the Chinese 
envoy was in his country, is but a fresh example of the 
completeness with which European manners have been 
introduced into Japan, But the suggestion of Thursday's 
Westminster Gazette upon the subject was surely far-fetched, 
even unto whimsicality. Li, says our contemporary, was 
an envoy who had begun his negotiations for peace when 
he was attacked by a Japanese subject; therefore the 
Japanese will probably feel that they ought to desist from 
hostilities, Of course they are not likely to feel anything 
of the kind; and if they did take the view urged by the 
Westminister Gazelle popular opinion in Japan would be too 
much for them. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘There is not much in the 
modern Parliamentary history of England more sweetly 
audacious than Mr. George Russell's characteristic playing 
down to the average knowledge of the House of Commons 
Radical in the debate on Tuesday upon the Welsh Church 
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Robbery Bill. Mr. George Russell seems, though he poses 
as an earnest Churchman, to have developed fully the 
hereditary hankering after the ecclesiastical property 
which pious hands bequeathed in the interests of the 
poor. He is very near in succession to the title and 
estates of the House of Bedford. And how were these 
estates mainly acquired? By the confiscatory decree of 
an all but absolute monarch, who, to reward a favourite, 
gave him the “site and circuit” of the Abbey of Tavi- 
stock, with twenty-eight manors thereto belonging, also 
numbers of lands and manors belonging to St, Alban’s. 
Then Edward VI. gave the Russells the monastery of 
Woburn. In 154) the Russells got Thorney Abbey, “and 
a considerable part of its large possessions.” In 1552 the 
Russells got Covent Garden and its appanage, the Seven 
Acres (now called Long Acre), belonging to Westminster 
Abbey. The first ennobled Russell, say Sanford and 
Townsend, ‘ absorbed Abbey lands, as the Roman patri- 
cians enclosed the ager publicus.” In supporting theft from 
the Church—that is, from the poor—Mr. George Russell 
shows himself a true Russell, alient appelens.’ 


Our French correspondent writes : ‘ This year the oppo- 
sition of the Senate to the Budget threatened to be 
much (and has in fact been rather) more pronounced than 
usual, // y avait vraiment de quoi, The wish of the Govern- 
ment was that the Upper Chamber should discuss and vote 
the Budget in two days, Even the longsuffering Senators 
were taken aback by the enormity of this demand. Their 
indignation has specially vented itself on their colleague, 
M, Trarieux, who, since he has been a Minister, has lived 
up to the doctrine that a politician’s opinions in and out 
of office are susceptible of modification with quite unpre- 
cedented brazenfacedness. His complicated intellectual 
somersaults culminated in the proposal that a sojourn of 
two days in the Luxembourg would amply suffice for the 
Finance Bill. Led by M. Loubet the Senators, almost to 
a man, turned on the far frere and scared him into making 
concessions. 





‘In all probability the ardour of the patres conscript? 
for battle will vanish after this victory. The oft repeated 
comedy will be again rehearsed. Says the Senate to the 
Government: ‘‘ Your Budget is abominably contrived.” 
* Mal fichu au possible,’ admits the Government. ‘“ We 
will lick it into shape,” proposes the Senate. ‘“ You will 
pass it as it stands,’ orders the Government. ‘‘ Not if we 
know it,” retorts the Senate. And there is stage thunder 
in the air until the Government explains that nothing 
would delight it more than to see the Budget amended 
and beautified, but that “ patriotism” and “the higher 
interests of the Republic’ demand that the Senate should 
vote it without alteration and as far as possible in the 
twinkling of an eye. Of course the Senate has “ the 
higher interests of the Republic” at heart and-—/e 
Budget est bdaclé dans un tour de main, In the long run the 
Republic may be killed by such kindness, 


‘Tur fact that telegrams from Madagascar can only 
reach France over the South African Company’s wires has 
reminded our patriots of the almost complete lack of direct 
telegraphic communication between the French colonies 
and the mother country. Algeria, indeed, is the only 
colony that can cable to Paris without recourse to an Eng- 
lish company. Years ago a commission was appointed to 
inquire into a state of things so galling to the national 
pride, but its labours, so far, have had no more stupendous 
result than the laying of a cable between Djibouti and 
Obock. Every one is now agreed—as every one always has 
been agreed—that French submarine cable companies 
must be multiplied with all possible despatch. Very little 
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is likely to come of this stern determination, for to carry 
it out would involve an outlay which even French patriotism 
must admit in its lucid moments to be prohibitive.’ 


Tr time when it will be possible to attempt some sort 
of forecast of the chances of the America Cup race of 
1895 is fast approaching. J’alkyrie the third was not 
quite ready to take Lord Dunraven to the Mediterranean 
this week. J igilant will shortly be on her way across the 
Atlantic to compete with other American ships in the 
trial matches. But Vigilant is certainly not a better or 
faster boat, in all weathers, than the Prince of Wales’s 
Britannia, Meanwhile Ailsa and Britannia have met 
repeatedly in Mediterranean waters. ‘hese encounters 
have been full of interest to yachtsmen. They expected 
Ailsa, by virtue of her superior size and youth, to outsail 
Britannia pretty consistently : and the expectation has 
been justified. Lrifannia’s victory of Wednesday was, to 
our mind, due to her skipper’s nice judgment of weather 
or to the absence of that judgment in Ai/sa’s captain. A 
breeze approaching a summer gale in strength followed 
upon light airs; A:/sa could not take in sail without losing 
the match, and she could not carry the canvas that had 
been spread. So the weatherly and admirably handled 
Britannia won handsomely, The event to be looked for 
most eagerly is the meeting of fi/sa and / a/kyrie the 
third ; and the issue is passing hard to forecast for the 
two yachts are essentially distinct in form and design. 





Two years ago Cloister won the Grand National under 
a record weight by an easy forty lengths. Last year when 
everybody expected him to repeat his victory, and when 
his owner had backed him heavily, he was scratched under 
circumstances which we are content to describe as curious. 
The day before he was scratched several large book-makers 
laid apparently extravagant odds against him at Windsor, 
and shortly afterwards it turned out that he had strained 
himself at exercise. Yesterday week, though he was once 
more favourite for the Grand National, the same book- 
makers laid against him at Windsor odds which were not 
justified by his health or the amount of exercise he had 
done. On Monday he was suddenly scratched again: 
he had fallen down at exercise, his tongue had lolled out, 
and his hind-action had been observed to be stiff. Mr. 
Williams, the well-known vet., certified that he was ex- 
hausted and was strained in one of the hind legs. Yet 
his condition recalls Zoedone’s when he fell in the pre- 
liminary canter for the Grand National: and one cannot 
forget the horse’s past history. The race was run yester- 
day afternoon, but Cloister’s absence deprived it of all 
interest. 


Messirurs Macmittan, Longmans, Cassell and other 
publishers who make, infer alia, a special business of 
supplying the needs of the educational market, have 
raised a righteous protest against sudden changes in the 
Education Code and particularly in that portion of it which 
prescribes the syllabus of Instruction in English Literature 
for Public Elementary Schools, The present Code, they 
explain, covers the same ground as the Code of 1894, but 
the course from Standard III. to Standard VII. is no 
longer continuous, and has been rearranged so that the 
books produced to meet the wants of 1894 will, in all 
probability, become useless. It is the sudden character 
of the change which causes inconvenience and loss to 
publishers ; and this inconvenience must of necessity 
react upon the schools themselves ; for it is quite clear 
that, so long as publishers are exposed to the risk of ill- 
considered changes which will render their wares worth- 
less, they must insure themselves, so to speak, by producing 
books which are cheap and of poor quality. 
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FRANKLY EVANGELICAL 


Tuere’s our Henry looking deadly as a Gorgon, 

Since Sir Edward taught him law, we have been woe ; 
And we moan while Osborne Morgan 
On his jangling barrel organ 

Grinds the same old, vain old tune of long ago. 


Then the I.L.P. are swaggering like Pistol, 

And for reasons which are quickly understood, 
For they vow it’s clear as crystal 
We had lost a seat at Bristol 

Had the Tories run against us—and we should ! 


Our loved Ministry infirmly reels and lurches, 
With a hold on office, frail as frail as can be, 
But what keeps them on their perch is 
The Assembly of the Churches 
Which are ‘frankly Evangelical and free.’ 


They have met, they say, with lively perspicacity 
For ‘religious union’ ; but they further state 
Of that phrase, with much sagacity, 
That its covering capacity 
Equals Charity’s—and Charity’s is great. 


Hence, to bring about religious federation, 

They discussed —although it could not help a jot— 
All the work of all the nation — 
Arbitration, Registration, 

Local Veto, Disestablishment—what not ? 


By a singular coincidence it chances 
That their votes exactly suit our party plans ; 
So the joyful Asquith dances, 
While the agile Harcourt prances 
And Sir Wilfrid hes composed a line which scans. 


And the thought, with which their talk our minds 
imbues, is 
That they all take our Sir William for their guide 
—Perkses, Cliffords and Price Hugheses— 
What a rapture it diffuses 
But to think that Hugh Price Hughes is on our side ! 


True Religion then, they show in contionc, 

Means supporting us; and yet this fear is mine— 
Some base ‘ory soon will own he 
Thinks he sees, I'll lay a pony, 

In this Congress some political design. M. S. 


AFTER MR. PEEL: 
oo Mr. Chamberlain’s presidency, the Liberal 


Unionist members of the House of Commons met 
on Monday to consider the question of the Speaker- 
ship ; and the conclusion they came to was, that Sir 
Matthew White Ridley having been nominated by their 
Conservative allies, ‘the name of no Liberal-Unionist 
candidate should be submitted in opposition.’ Till that 
formal resolution was announced, the Ministerialists 
had been rejoicing in a new-born hope that, after all, 
Mr. Courtney would be the man. Tere had been a 
change of opinion in his favour; he would withdraw 
his refusal to stand; for shame’s sake, the Liberal 
Unionists could not all vote for a Tory nominee against 
so meritorious and so distinguished a member of their 
own party; when it came to the push, the Minis- 
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terialists would of course vote solid for the choice of 
the Government ; and so the joy of beating the Tories 
would be secured. Such were the calculations which 
made Saturday and Sunday summer days for Radical 
go:sips ; and it really did seem for a little while that 
Mr. Courtney, conscious of a somewhat brighter 
prospect, might be persuaded to take back his refusal. 
Was it known then that Mr. Chamberlain was to call 
his friends together to debate the subject ? Probably 
not; or the gossips would have veiled their smiling 
anticipations, awaiting the event. It would have been 
better so; for when the event was known, the hopes of 
the Ministerialists scattered in all directions, crying, 
and blaspheming, and yelling, after the manner of the 
I’rench, that they were betrayed. Now it is not to be 
denied that there is a certain cold-bloodedness about 
the terms of the Liberal-Unionist resolution ; but 
unless the accusations of malicious and corrupt bargain- 
ing which the Radicals had been shovelling at Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends for days before were 
insincere, the announcement of that resolution could 
have been no surprise to them. As a matter of fact it 
upset them altogether. ‘They were wild at the 
destruction of hopes which could hardly have come 
into existence had they known (as they said they knew) 
that the Liberal Unionists had specifically sold the 
Speakership to the ‘Tories in return for Leamington. 
‘That was a very daring assertion to make, because in 
the first place it imputed a particularly low and 
shameful sort of bargaining, and, in the next, was easily 
capable of disproof. The claim to Leamington was 
based upon an old compact, and officially conceded on 
account of the same, before there could have been any 
need of trafficking over the Speakership ; and he must 
have a very strange idea of Mr. Chamberlain as a man 
of business who imagines him shifting his claim to 
Lcamiogton from that acknowledged ground to place it 
on a hole-aud-corner bargain that could never be 
avowed. ‘The member for West Birmirgham does not 
give himself away in that fashion. The truth is, 
however, that, inspired by what doubtless seems to them 
a righteous indigaation, the Government newspapers 
have carried on the Speakership quarrel by all manner 
of flaming misrepresentations. Another, which needs 
the extinguisher sadly, is this: we have been 
asked every morning for days past to mark how 
anxious the Government has been to put the 
Speaker’s chair beyond all partisan contest, and how 
different is the conduct of the other side. Whom 
did the Government wish to appoint to this splendid 
position ? One of their political opponents ; a Liberal 
Unionist, but eminently capable -which is the only 
thing the Government have at heart. Does that 
choice content the ‘Tories? Not at all. They must 
have in the Speaker’s chair a man of their very own— 
an old, old Tory ; and hence there arose the whole of 
these difficulties and distractions. ‘That is the story, and 
to prove its truth it is told in a passion of wrath and 
tears. Yet meanwhile, plain to all, what is the most 
curious, most striking and significant fact in the whole 
situation ? It is that the Radicals in command of Her 
Majesty's Ministers in the House of Commons do not 
include a single soul who can be advanced with any 
confidence as fit to fill the Speaker’s chair. One man 
who is a Minister was named, and no sooner named 
than seen to be generally acceptable. But while the 
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so-called following of the Government in the Commons 
is afflicted with a kind of poverty which is fatal to 
the production of candidates for the Speakership, the 
Government itself is so weak that the one acceptable 
man on its own bench cannot be spared. It appears, 
therefore, that the exceeding virtue of the Government 
in not pointing to a Radical for Speaker should be 
described as inability to find a well qualified Radical 
to point to. ‘The proof of that is that the whole 
party has been engaged for a fortnight in looking for a 
Rudical who might do pretty well, without being sure 
amongst themselves that they have found him yet. No 
matter. ‘Che more righteous spirits of the party are 
quite resolved to put up a Radical of some sort: if 
not a second-rate, a third-rate man ; if not a third-rate 
man a fourth-rater; and does not that show how 
sincere is their anxiety to keep this grave question 
clear of party preference and party passion ? 

When the Ministerial journalists assert that the 
objections to Mr. Courtney were all from the Opposi- 
tion and all spiteful, they go deep into misrepresentation 
again; and comical it is to see how enthusiastically, to 
heighten their effects, they extol the merits of a man 
whom no Gladstonian professed to think much of six 
weeks ago. Tle is even called ‘ the really ideal Speaker.” 
Beyond doubt Mr, Courtney has many of the most 
important qualifications for the post; but the short 
truth is that, by common agreement, there are others 
that he lacks. He has been on view in the chair, it 
must be remembered, many a time and oft ; and it is a 
general apprehension that he has not enough of the 
indefinable, unassertive, but yet imperative command 
which is necessary to keep the New Style House of 
(‘ommons in order. There are several kinds of strength. 
Mr. Courtney may be called strong, but not exactly 
with the strength that makes a great Speaker. Now, 
that is a grave consideration, seeing how much truth 
there is in the remark that nothing short of Mr. Peel's 
occult authority could have kept a modern House of 
Commons from sinking to the level of a County Council. 
Different professions are heard on different sides of the 
House, no doubt ; but it is wrong to say that there was 
so very much more of real dissatisfaction with Mr, 
Courtney's candidature amongst the Conservatives than 
amongst the Radicals. ‘The more it became a party 
question, the more the Radical’s dislike of the selection 
sank below his consciousness, no doubt; but it was 
there, and it would have revived. Most of the members 
of the House are aware of an open or lurking verdict 
in their own minds that more may be hoped of Sir 
Matthew Ridley as Speaker than from any other man 
who has been or perhaps can be named ; and we are not 
yet disposed to believe that party spleen will prevail 
upon the Radicals to thrust him aside for the momentary 
triumph of electing a Mr. Gully. 


THE WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT BILL 


INCE Mr, Asquith was good enough to treat the 
bh House of Commons as entitled to something 
better than impertinence, which was when he moved 
the second reading of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 
there have been a succession of really valuable debates 
on that measure. ‘They have indeed been so remark- 
able, so entirely exceptional, that there is more than a 
mere appearance of life in them. Of course, we 
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all know that the Bill is a sham, brought in 
to stop the mouths of the Welsh members, and 
to fish for Welsh votes. It is not meant to 
pass. In such circumstances a debate might well be 
hollow. But this has been full and substantial. 
Members on either side have spoken, in different senses, 
well. Mr. Jebb, Sir E. Clarke, Mr. Plunket, have all 
been good in Opposition. On the Government side not 
only have the Welsh members given what might be 
expected but the Solicitor-General and Mr. G. Russell 
have spoken much to the purpose. This was, we may 
believe, not wholly due to involuntary virtue on the 
part of these two gentlemen. ‘The truth has been 
hunted out of them by Sir E. Ciarke, Mr. Jebb, and 
Mr. Plunket. Still, there it is, and its presence gives 
the debating on the Government side an unexpected 
tone of plain speaking if not honesty, and has shown 
that something serious is going on. 

The chief prize of merit for this virtue must, 
we conceive, be given to Mr. G. Russell. It is really 
refreshing to meet his candour after the cant of Mr. 
Asquith. ‘That candour it is, helped by the less con- 
spicuous frankness of the Solicitor-General, which has 
done so much to redeem the debates from sham, by 
letting us all know what the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill really is. We have it now on the authority of 
Ministerial speakers that what they are about is the 
first of a series of attacks on the Church of England. 
After Mr. Russell’s speech there can be no further 
attempt to deny the truth. Neither can there be any 
obscurity as to the motives for which the attack is to be 
made. ‘I’ne Church has reason to be much obliged to him 
for his quotation from Henry V. Shakespeare, who, as 
Mr. Russell says, knew everything, was not unaware 
that the ‘fifteen earls and fifteen hundred knights, 
who were so patriotically anxious to be maintained for 
the King’s service, were also very genuinely anxious to 
enjoy the benefits of the maintenance. Mr. Russell 
thinks this highly virtuous and has reasons for taking that 
view. His name would be less famous in the world than 
it is, if the ‘temporal lands which men devout by testa- 
ment have given to the Church * had not been diverted to 
the maintenance of various earls and knights. Other 
times, other manners. ‘Ihe earls and knights of to-day 
are less direct, less brutal in their methods, They aim 
not at building up estates by the plunder of the 
Church, but at carving out for themselves safe 
constituencies and seats on the Treasury bench by 
promising to help the Nonconformists to the plunder. 
And Mr. Russell is worthy of the old stock. He not 
only wipes his mouth and says he has done no sin. He 
says it is very virtuous in him to do as he is doing, and 
very greedy in the Church to defend its property. Even 
so might those reformers on the road to Jericho, of whom 
Sir E. Clarke made such an effective use, have bragged 
of their goodness in distributing the property of the 
traveller, and of his baseness of spirit in declining to 
give up his own spontaneously. Yet speaking as 
Churchmen we prefer Mr. G. Russell to Mr. Asquith. 
He cants, but it is not with quite the same oily ‘sand 
the sugar and come to prayers’ cant. It is more 
tolerable to be robbed by a bold footpad who says that 
your purse will do him good, and that you are direct 
descendant of the rich man who sacrificed the Kingdom 
of Heaven to pelf, than to have your pockets turned 
inside out to an accompaniment of greasy assurances that 
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it is all for your soul's benefit: nor are the assurances 
made more palatable by Mr. Asquith’s statistics, which 
are proved beyond question to be wholly and disgrace- 
fully inaccurate. 

Now at least we are at the end of evasions, contradic- 
tions and suppressions of the truth. ‘The Welsh Bill is 
allowed to be the beginning of ‘graduated’ Disestab- 
lishment. It is justified on grounds which will be 
equally good when it appears to suit the interests of all 
these good men to fish for votes in England by taking 
up another instalment of Disestablishment. ‘The cause 
of the whole Church is avowedly at stake. It always 
was so in fact, but now we have extorted the truth 
from those who were concerned in concealing it. The 
Nonconformist pulpit oratory of Sir G. O. Morgan, and 
the Welsh Church History of that profound scholar 
the Solicitor-General, are of no interest in comparison 
with this. What is the use of inquiring after the 
mysterious date at which the Welsh National Church 
was taken away by a wicked invader, when the ques- 
tion is whether an attack on the Church of England is 
to be aliowed to be successfully begun by a body of 
politicians who came into office without telling the 
country what it was they were going to do? Before the 
Bill passer, the country must be consulted on the ques- 
tion whether it is prepared to begin a course of graduated 
disestablishment. ‘This is not a Welsh question at all, 
and the proportion of members Wales may or may not 
give to the Ministerial side of the House is of no 
weight, when what has to be settled is the wish of 
Englishmen as to the future of the English Church. 
Nonconformist rancour and electioneering smartness 
have between them gone too far. It would have been 
better management on the part of the Ministry if they 
had kept the Solicitor-General and Mr. G. Russell 
quiet, and if they bad maintained a decent show of 
hypocrisy. But it may be the thing could not be done. 
Spite, whether of the conventicle or other order, will 
occasionally out, and with it the truth, 


THE SITUATION IN CHITRAL 


beens YOUNGHUSBAND’S delightfal paper, 
read before the Royal Geographical Society on 
Monday, and the observations of Lord Roberts at its 
conclusion, supply us with a clue to the labyrinth of 
the present politics of Chitral, Bajour, Swat and the 
other petty states lying to the north of the Kabul 
river. Umra Khan, the most prominent native figure 
in the region at this moment, is the hereditary chief of 
Jandoul, one of a congeries of mountain states which 
go to form Bajour. He has succeeded in making his 
territory or principality the chief of those in Bajour, 
and there is some reason to believe that he has succeeded 
in doing this by the possession of arms which he was 
allowed to obtain in India. However this may be, it is 
certain that when the Ameer proposed to chastise him 
two years ago for alleged aggression on Afghan terri- 
tory, the Indian Government stepped in and prohibited 
an attack on Bajour by Golam Hyder, the Afghan 
commander-in-chief, who was then (and apparently is 
still) at Asmar, on the border of Umra’s territory, for 
the purpose. Since then Umra seems to have conceived 
the scheme of becoming paramount in Chitral, as he is 
in Bajour, and of expelling the British officers from that 
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State. ‘lhe warning issued to him by the Government 
of India has been of no avail, and has been followed by 
the attack on Captain Ross and his Sikh escort, which 
was incited by him and in which some of his men appear 
to have taken part. ‘This fanatical barbarian and his 
followers cannot, unfortunately, be left to stew in their 
own juice, because, in the words of Lord Roberts, ‘ they 
are a great factor in the defence of the North-West 
frontier of India. . . . Moreover, it is all important that 
we should be able to pass through their territories, 
and make roads to those points which we should have 
to occupy in the event of India being threatened by a 
foreign Power. 

The expedition which, under the experienced leader- 
ship of Sir Robert Low, leaves Peshawur to-day for 
the relief of Dr. Robertson at Chitral, will have 
to pass through part of Swat and through Bajour 
to Chitral. ‘The region is described by Captain 
Younghusband as a ‘sea of mountains, and it is in- 
habited by fierce and fanatical tribes, who live by 
warfare. The expedition of 1865 was kept in check by 
them for more than a month at Umbeyla, a few miles 
from our own frontier; and our loss in killed and 
wounded was nearly one thousand men, or about an 
eighth of the force engaged. Hence it is not surprising 
that the Government of India should decide to employ 
an overwhelming force on this occasion—a force, indeed, 
more than twice as large as that with which Lord 
Roberts executed his famous march on Kandahar. ‘This 
is in accordance with our general military policy in 
recent years on the North-West frontier, and will 
appear especially necessary on the present occasion 
when the nature of the country to be traversed, the 
character of its inhabitants, and the distance—about 
two hundred miles—are borne in mind. That the 
Afghans would be glad to co-operate with the British 
force and wipe out old scores with Umra goes without 
saying. and they are in a position to be of vast im- 
portance ; but reasons of policy, which can be easily 
understood, will doubtless interfere with any such 
association, British troops will have to do the work 
themselves, and will do it, we may hope, speedily and 
effectually. 

Considerations of the safety of our officers beyond 
the Indus would alone call for this expedition; but 
there are other weighty reasons why it should be sent. 
Whether it will be in time to save Dr. Robaitson and 
his little force, which has now been hemmed in at 
Chitral for nearly three weeks, depends on many cir- 
cumstances which are at present imperfectly understood. 
It may be that the news of the expedition will call 
away his assailants to the south to defend themselves 
from invasion ; it may be that the small bodies of Indian 
troops at Chilas, Mastuj, and even at Gilgit, may be 
able to secure a diversion on the north. In any event 
Dr. Robertson's position is a highly perilous one, and 
it must be far on in April, or perhaps even in May, 
before he can be relieved. ‘The other main object to 
be secured by the expedition is, as pointed out by 
Lord Roberts, the opening of a direct route from India 
to Chitral, by which communication can be maintained 
all the year round. V'rom Peshawur to Chitral through 
Aladand and Dir is less than 200 miles; the 
present route from India through Kashmir, Gilgit and 
Mastuj, is over 600 miles and is closed by snow for 
about half the year. When the expedition is over we 
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may fairly anticipate that what has taken place to the 
south of the Kabul river will be repeated in 
Swat, Bajour, end Chitral, to the north of that 
stream. As Lord Roberts says, ‘we have now got 
control over nearly the whole of the frontier to the 
south of the Kabul rivera task which was believed 
to be most dangerous, if not quite impossible ; but the 
late Sir Robert Sandeman showed that, by discontinuing 
futile blockades and inconclusive reprisals, and by 
taking the tribes into our confidence, roads, those best 
of all civilisers, could be made, and the wild bordermen 
themselves turned from enemies to friends, with scarcely 
firing a shot. That this may be the termination of the 
present expedition every one hopes; but it is evident 
that the enterprise is an anxious and dangerous one, and 
that the Government of India have undertaken it in a 
worthy and adequate spirit. 


BISMARCK’S ‘HAPPY RETURNS? 


NHE situation created by the recent vote of the 
Reichstag fills us with satisfaction, but by no 
means for the reasons current in Germany or among 
our contemporaries. Our historical memory is too 
acute to admit of sympathy with Prince Bismarck for 
the congratulations withheld; our indignation over 
the restive insolence, which caused and followed his 
disgrace, forbids our sharing his master’s ‘ profound 
indignation ° over the passive reprisals of the Reichsteg ; 
and yet we cannot congratulate the Reichstag upon the 
choice of its time or territory fora corflict with the 
Crown. 

No disciple of autocracy can view Prince Bismarck 
as its apostle, anv more than he could take Oliver 
Cromwell for a patron saint. It is true that, in one of 
his tempests of arrogant humility at Priedrichsruh, the 
ex-Chancellor used many brave words in proclaiming 
dynastic attachment to be the only salvation for 
Germany, and pointed his counsels of perfection by 
references to the results of lost dynastic attachment in 
I'rance. But that was mercly because it suited his 
purpose, and has not been lived up to during his public 
career, save occasionally in respect to the kingdom o f 
Prussia and invariably in respect to. himself. Had 
opportunity cffered he would undoubtedly have sought 
to establish in name as well asin facta Bismarck dynasty, 
and it is that to which he really alludes, howbeit 
unconsciously, when he proclaims dynastic attachment 
generally neccssary to national salvation. His dynastic 
attachment to the old Emperor had nothing of a 
subject’s loyalty, and the quality of his devotion tothe 
‘Throne was well proved by the behaviour which neces- 
sitated his disgrace by the young Emperor. Outside 
Germany, and indeed outside Prussia, the policy of 
Prince Bismarck did anything but foster dynastic 
attachment. Spain, Italy, Hanover are mere instances, 
taken at random among many, of hereditary right 
recklessly subordinated to his version of Prussian ex- 
pediency. No doubt he has proved his faith in the 
mischief of democracy, and thereby earned condonation 
for many shortcomings, but not to the extent of 
warranting boasts of dynastic attachment. If he be 
a hero at all, it is a Prussian hero, as the conqueror of 
Austria, Baden, and Saxony, and did he give Germany 
the victory over l'rance it was the better to affirm the 
Prussian hegemony. 
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And therefore the Prussian Chamber did well to vote 
and the Reichstag well to withhold congratulations ? 
By no means. ‘That is the point of view taken by 
many who do not grasp the critical position of affairs 
at this juncture. We have already deprecated more 
than once the Emperor's zeal to let bygones be 
bygones with the ex-Chancellor. It seemed magnifi- 
cent but not statecraft, and we thought he would have 
come out stronger from the whole struggle if he had 
continued to play his own game and his own game 
only to the end of the chapter. But his pride in being 
a Prussian overcame his pride as a Prussian monarch 
and—impulsive, great-hearted gentleman that he is 

he forgot all save his gratitude and Prussia’s 
gratitude to the statesman who bore so large 
a part in her making. here was a risk that 
such lowering of the sceptre might be interpreted as a 
Canossa and there have not been wanting those to apply 
such interpretation. But such acts of impolicy—tike 
those of Metternich splendide verav—sometimes pull off 
success by their entire unexpectedness, and in this case, 
as in many another, we find a Sovereign representing 
the national will and interpreting the national instinct 
far better than the array of elected representatives. 
That, however, is not the immediate point. Nor is it 
apposite to urge that the ‘deep indignation’ now 
aroused by the rejection of the resolution would have 
been equally aroused by its passage five yearsago. The 
Kaiser having once taken up his attitude at a 
crisis when all those not actively for him must be 
set down as dangerously against him, it became the 
bounden duty of all loyal subjects to see him through 
with it. The question was no longer one of compli- 
ment to Prince Bismarck but of confidence in the 
Sovereign, and there can be no doubt that most of those 
who voted in the famous division were well aware of 
this. The rejection of the resolution was an overt act 
of treason to the Crown and one which the Kaiser’s 
impulsive telegram answered and defeated in the most 
ellective manner imaginable. Nor need the absence 
of the Reichstag’s congratulations disconcert Prince 
Bismarck, for it has made the celebration of his birth- 
day a point of honour with all loyal Germans and will 
earn him many hearty compliments from the least 
expected quarters. 

And not merely from Prince Bismarck’s point of 
view are recent incidents to be hailed with satisfaction. 
Even so unimpulsive an old diplomatic hand as the ex- 
Chancellor cannot be so utterly destitute of all milk of 
human kindness as to be unmoved by his Sovereign’s 
condescension; and the influence of .the Bismarck 
dynasty, if ungrudgingly bestowed, must be of material 
import in the forthcoming struggle with revolution. 
The young Emperor is the very last person to have 
acted with any such calculation in his head, bat if his 
chivalrous action bring about victory, he will assuredly 
have earned it well. An electioneering platform has 
incidentally been provided, such as Prince Hohenlohe 
had long sought in vain. ‘For Kaiser and Bismarck * 
will assuredly appeal to many for whom mere loyalty 
to the Sovereign was not a sufficient watchword. Let 
His Majesty then take his tide of popularity at the 
flow and by a timely dissolution secure a more tractable 
Reichstag, at whose hands the anti-revolutionary Bill 
and other necessary legislation may be assured of easy 


passage. If such shall be the outcome of recent 
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incidents, we shall crave to be among the first to join 
all admirers of Germany in wishing Prince Bismarck 
‘Many happy returns of the day. 


AN IRISH SURVIVAL 


HE barbarous case at Clonmel, in which a husband 
named Cleary has been committed for trial for 
burning his wife to death to exorcise an evil spirit, has 
been received with more surprise than the facts actually 
warrant. No generality is more superficial than that 
which asserts Board Schools and the march of 
‘modernity’ to have rooted out the belief in the Black 
Art from the minds of the peasantry of these islands 
What is more, few countryfolk exist who do not cherish 
in some corner of their minds a considerable dose of 
transmitted superstition. Horrible though Cleary’s 
crime was it rested, too, on certain immemorial 
precedents. The nervous twitchings of the victim 
were supposed to have betokened bewitchment ; 
a conclusion to which parallels could be found 
in the State ‘Trials. Again recourse was _ had 
to a herb-doctor, and his remedies were forcibly 
applied. Of this proceeding instances could be cited in 
abundance, and one of them has been utilised by Charles 
Kingsley in Westward Ho! We admit that much of 
the husband’s brutality, including the pouring of 
paraffia over the unfortunate woman, appears to have 
been the outcome of blind rage. ‘The use of the burnt 
stick, however, was according to custom; and the 
assertion that the body would fly up the chimney, is 
only a variant of the witch’s favourite method of 
making her exit. Altogether, Cleary may have begun 
with a sincere desire to cure his wife, and have lost all 
control when he found that the nervous disease would 
not yield to his emphatic remedies. 

Superstitions are largely localised, the belief that 
certain persons have the power of second-sight being 
chiefly confined to Scotland. The supposed influence 
of the evil eye or ‘ overlooking ° obtains most widely in 
other parts of the kingdom where the natives have a 
dash of Celtic blood. In Devonshire and Cornwall, for 
example, children afflicted with epilepsy, and pigs that 
‘go back” when they had previously been fattening 
apace, are alike held to have come under the spell. 
Within the last twenty years brutal reprisals have been 
exacted on account of imaginary damage, more parti- 
cularly when cattle are afflicted. As a rule, however, 
the possessor of the evil eye is rather propitiated by gifts 
in kind than set at defiance. We write in the singular 
advisedly ; because the mere general conclusion that 
his cows have been overlooked does not satisfy the 
logical mind of the West country rustic. He invariably 
attaches the visitation to a particular person, though 
how the reputation is acquired in the first instance it 
would be difficult to say. The evil eye does not in 
the least imply a squint, indeed such palpable 
wickedness of vision is reserved for the ridicule of 
the Thirteen Club. It is generally dark and beady, 
and can be traced not infrequently to gipsy descent, 
Add a quarrelsome disposition, and there are obvious 
reasons why a woman advanced in years should acquire 
a reputation for sorcery, more especially when the 
feminine habit of prying into neighbours’ back gardens 
is at all pronounced. ‘The position is rather enjoyable 
to those ambitious of authority, and it can be made 
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fairly profitable as well. The herb-doctor is not neces- 
sarily identical with the overlooker, but the two 
characters are not incapable of combination. Vege- 
table medicines, the recipes for which are trans- 
mitted for generations, become doubly _ effica- 
cious when combined with charms. Applied 
generally to warts and sore throats, the specifics are not 
compounded without a rude botanical knowledge, and 
the warts have a trick of disappearing, and the throats 
of becoming well. When, however, as occurred not 
long ago in Somersetshire, a child suffering from con- 
sumption is treated by a herbalist, the results become 
criminal. If the occupation is getting restricted, the 
cause must be ascribed rather to the increase of village 
dispensaries and, it is to be feared, of quack heal-alls, 
than to incredulity in its potency. The herb-doctor 
besides has a weakness for extortionate charges, in for- 
getfulness of the enticements of modern advertisements. 

Beyond a half-hearted faith in ghosts and such 
minor credulities as the unluckiness of spilling the 
salt, education has practically banished superstition 
from the upper classes. Bishop Jewel, were he now 
alive, could no longer assert that ‘ witches and sorcerers 
within these few years are marvellously increased within 
your Grace’s realm. Your Grace’s subjects pine away 
even unto the death ; their colour fadeth, their flesh 
rotteth, their speech is benumbed, their senses are 
bereft.. No member of the House of Lords holds 
nowadays that his enemy can be done to death by 
sticking pins into a waxen likeness. Life has thereby 
been deprived of many terrors, but also of much 
romance. ‘The working community, nevertheless, may 
pretend it has advanced beyond such vain imaginings, 
but the belief is there. Even a Cockney servant-girl 
cannot resist having her fortune told, and her assumed 
scepticism goes no deeper than her skin. ‘Ihe country- 
man retains twenty pieces of credulity for every one 
that she has discarded, and how can it be otherwise ? 
IIe is daily face to face with nature, unfortified by 
the half-answers to her secrets that science can supply. 
His rudimental book-learning cannot grapple with local 
traditions which, being orally transmitted, lie wholly 
outside its limited scope. Surprise, therefore, at 
Cleary’s inhumanity may be legitimate to journalists 
bred in towns and brought up at some urban school. 
It can only be an affectation to those who have sought 
Vicet Street from the countryside, and mixed in child- 
hood with its now enfranchised inhabitants. 


THE BOAT RACE 

¢OOD Mr. Editor, what can I say new about the 

J Boat Race day? ‘nat, said the Editor, kindly 
stern, [ must really inform you is your concern. One 
can imagine the ambitious but for the moment 
abashed young contributor padding the weary hoof from 
that grim presence to his humble garret and wondering 
with every step what possibility there is of saying 
anything that is ‘sayable’ about the race which will 
not have been rowed before his ¢artine can appear. 
Shall he, he says to himself, attempt a humorous 
reference to the Spartan games and the New Woman— 
thus joining the Old and the New with his light- 
some pen’ Shall he, with much consultation of 
such books as he can get at, take the subject from 
the most serious point of view with regard to the use 
and abuse of athletic spurts’ Shall he give way to 
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a poctic impulse and lisp prophecy, probably not to 
be fulfilled, in verse? No. That the editor has for- 
bidden. ‘Then it occurs, one may suppose, to the 
troubled young journalist that something might be 
done with triremes and Mr. Kipling’s admirable story 
of metempsychosis; but this he has to abandon 
because it is too elaborate a scheme, and too little 
likely to please the Despot whom he serves and obeys. 
So that, at the end of ends, what happens to him, at 
least what happened to this particular and struggling 
journalist who writes these lines, is that he tries to 
get at certain matters of fact. 

As to which it would seem ‘from information 
received’ that, while there is very little doubt that 
Oxford has infinitely the better chance, Cambridge has 
suffered not a little from what old historians called 
‘intestine disturbance. We need not go into exact 
detail, but this much is matter of common knowledge. 
\'p to 1895 at both Universities the election of the 
President of the Boat Club was a mere form. ‘The 
captains of the College boats were formally consulted, 
but it was an understood thing that they would unani- 
mously adopt the retiring President’s nomination, and 
he generally nominated the secretary of the club. It 
was after the election at Cambridge in 1895 that one 
of the captains of a college crew rebelled against the 
ordinary formality for reasons which may or may not 
have been perfectly sound. ‘The election at Oxford 
took place later in the same year, and the retiring 
President at Oxford most sensibly took a lesson from 
what had happened at Cambridge (/as est ct al hoste 
docert) and made, in consequence, suggestions to the 
meeting which were carried out with excellent effect. 

It would appear, however, that at Cambridge this 
year the pursuance of the new policy has not been of 
good augury. Indeed, there are some experts who say 
that the result of the election has been as unlucky as, 
according to superstition, is the possession of a single 
magpie. It may well be that want of discretion in the 
choice of a President may most seriously affect the 
chances of success for the Boat. It may also well be 
that the importance of the particular matter to which 
we have alluded rather than referred has been somewhat 
exaggerated. De that as it may it would seem that, 
humanly speaking, there is every chance in favour of 
Oxford. ‘The Cambridge crew, good enough individually, 
does not work together so well as it should; it also 
sticks too much to the worser part of old tradition in 
style ; and beyond that, it came but half prepared to 
the Thames, so that its excellent coach cannot in any 
case be held to blame for any deficiency. 

In the Oxford crew, with a better traditional style, 
we find also that Stroke and Bow have unusual 
experience ; that Bow’s watermanship is exceptionally 
fine, and that the crew work, with hardly an exception, 
capitally together. Tne result, bar accidents, does 
not appear very doubtful. But of accidents there is 
every chance. Liven the cleanest feather and the most 
complete mastery of the waterman’s art cannot be 
guaranteed to carry a racing eight without shipwreck 
through and over a sea in Horse Reach such as the 
last few days of the training have seen: but to such 
catastrophes the worst crews are not less liable than 
the best, and it would not surprise us at all to see 
the record for 1895 summed up in the words ‘both 
boats sank,’ 
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THE NITRATE RAILWAYS COMPANY 


CERTAIN amount of amusement is being derived 
just now from the correspondence which is going on 
in the daily papers between the solicitors of the Nitrate 
Company and the solicitors of the concessionaires of a new 
line that is to be built from Iquique to Huara in Chilli. 
To make the situation clear it is necessary to state that 
the line of the Nitrate Railways Company forms a large 
semi-circle, running from Iquique inland and then after 
paralleling the coast for a certain distance running down 
again to the sea at Pisagua. The Company claims that it 
has the exclusive privilege at present of building any 
railway between the coast and the nitrate districts which 
it touches, and about a week ago the secretary wrote to 
the papers rather unadvisedly and mentioned this claim 
because of ‘ the rumours of a competing line.’ He further 
added that the concession for the competing line had been 
‘for some time the subject of a lawsuit now pending 
before the Chilian courts, as any permission for the 
construction of a competing line is a clear infringement of 
the privileges of this Company.’ This letter at once gave 
the promoters of the new undertaking the desired 
opportunity to clear the atmosphere, and their solicitors 
replied that no lawsuit was pending and that no proceed- 
ings had been taken by the Nitrate Railways Company or 
any one else since the Act authorising the new line was 
obtained in December last. They concluded with an 
expression of courteous surprise that the directors of the 
Nitrate Railways should have authorised the statement 
that legal proceedings were pending, ‘ since it ought to be 
within their knowledge that such is not the case.’ ‘To 
this the solicitors on the other side answered that the 
solicitors of the concessionaires appeared ‘to have been 
entirely misinstructed as to facts,’ that proceedings 
had been taken against a concession granted for the same 
line in August 1893 and were being prosecuted with 
all vigour. 

By this time it became apparent that some one was not 
speaking the truth. The legal advisers of the promoters 
of the new line having sufticiently drawn their opponents, 
unmasked their batteries and produced a_ notarially 
certified translation of a telegram from the Chilian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Chilian Minister in 
Paris, dated Mareh 19, 1895, which was as follows :— At 
request of party concerned | inform your Excellency that 
Nitrate Railways Company has not taken legal proceed- 
ings in opposition to the last law of concession of Huara 
Railway.’ This of course settles the matter, and the 
directors of the Nitrate Railways must be very foolish 
people, if they are really going on with proceedings 
against a concession obtained in 1803, which was repealed 
by the law authorising the new concession in December 
ISOt. The directors af the old undertaking have tried a 
game of bluff, uut have played it badly, for they have 
shown their hand too soon, and have enabled the pro 
moters of the new line to have the whole matter threshed 
out before asking the public for any capital. The fact is, 
that the Nitrate Railways Company has had its day, and a 
very good day, for a number of years, and the nitrate pro- 
ducers in Chili now want their freight carried at as low rates 
as possible, for which purpose they desire new lines. As 
to the concession of the old company, it is doubtful 
whether it exists at all. It was granted by Peru before 
the Chilian conquest, and has never been legally 
recognised by Chili. It may or may not be a hardship 
that competing lines should be permitted to be built, but 
there is the unpleasant fact that two such railways—the 
Junin and the Santa Agua—have already been built, and 
have been working for some years despite the legal 
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proceedings of the Nitrate Railways Company. That no 
efforts will prevent the new Huara-Iquique line being 
built is certain, and it is also certain, as railways can be 
made to-day very much cheaper than they could when 
the Nitrate Railways Company was started, that the new 
line will be able to carry freight to the coast at lower 
rates than those at present exacted. Herein lies the 
trouble for the old company, and it need hardly be 
mentioned that the same trouble affects railways all over 
the world. It has been severely felt in Mexico by the 
Mexican Railway Company, which has a far stronger 
grievance than the Nitrate Railways Company, for its 
concession was undoubted. Without expressing any 
opinion on the good faith of Governments, it is easy to 
understand that, when the population of a district are 
clamouring for increased railway facilities, it is difficult 
for a Government in a South American Republic to 
refrain from granting them, As to the Nitrate Railways 
Company, its case-—assuming its concession to be valid-— 
is not really so hard, because its alleged monopoly expires 
in about a years time. It is this fact which makes 
Colonel North’s opposition to the new line rather strange. 
Having been a“considerable factor in all enterprises 
affecting the nitrate industry, he may not like to see 
rivals in the ficld; but he should recognise the fact that 
he is not omnipotent, and that there are other interests 
in Chili besides his own. We have reason to know that 
the new line has very influential support from the 
Chilians, and every prospect of securing a considerable 
share of the nitrate traffic from the district which it will 
traverse. In any case, it will be well for the investors 
in the old Railway Company not to be led away with 
the extravagant idea that they have got an unassailable 
monopoly. 


THE CAVALRY REVIVAL 


VERY well-informed, discreet, and at the same time 
- spirited paper was read yesterday at the United 
Service Institution by one of the leaders of the Cavalry 
revival which has been such a prominent feature of 
military life for the last seven or eight years in England 
and in India. Colonel French succeeded poor Percy 
Barrow in the command of the 19th Hussars. Barrow had 
brought the regiment from a state of inferiority to such a 
pitch of perfection that in our first cavalry manceuvres in 
1890 the then Inspector-General of Cavalry, General Sir 
Drury Lowe, remarked, half in sober earnest, half 
sarcastically, as the column head appeared under French, 
‘ Here is our only Light Cavalry regiment, and we are 
just going to lose it.’ Truly enough it went to India soon 
after, and there French, who is never tired of doing well, 
was given a post on the staff at one of General Luck’s 
big cavalry manoeuvres, which Lord Roberts promoted by 
every means in his power as long as he was Commander- 
in-Chief. We are happy to think that the article we 
devoted last autumn to the employment and training of 
cavalry was so. much on the lines of the paper of 
yesterday. ‘That, of course, was fuller; ours was but a 
section in a series which has already done more good 
than we could have dreamed of. At last, then, the 
movement for the improvement of our cavalry has 
got a good start, and care must be taken that it shall not 
lose the advantages thereof. But ten years ago there 
was only one use for cavalry in regular warfare thought of 
in this our land—reconnoitring, with a sort of after- 
thought about pursuing. ‘The precept and example of 
foreign nations had not made the least impression among 
us. When one referred to cavalry in conversation, it was 
as though one mentioned the advantages of the phalanx 
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or the artillery of Jonathan the son of Saul. Now no one 
denies that cavalry are not ruled out by the conditions of 
modern war from a very potent and effective action on the 
modern battlefield. In other words cavalry has not only 
a reconnoitring ré/e, but a fighting future before it. None 
have contributed more to this change in professional 
and public opinion than Sir Evelyn Wood and General 
Keith Fraser, the former by his writings, the latter by 
hard work and pertinacity following upon his long experi- 
ences in watching the Austrian and Hungarian cavalry 
during his residence at Vienna as attaché—and we are 
glad to see that a most capable cavalry officer is now again 
to have this post in the person of Colonel Wardrop, late 
of the 12th Lancers. To these officers may be fairly 
attributed the restoration to favour of an arm in which 
this land used to be second to none. And ean still 
give other countries points if its development and pro- 
gress are not interfered with by shallow prejudices and 
false economy. 

Colonel French began by telling of the early Prussian 
manceuvres, and showed how, just in proportion as they 
were pursued or pretermitted, the handling of cavalry 
advanced or fell off. He then passed on to show that 
just the same thing is happenivg with ourselves. And he 
pointed out that cavalry manceuvres are an impor- 
tant annual feature of the training of all the great 
European Powers, save ourselves, who need it even more 
than others precisely because our cavalry are so distri 
buted for police purposes that they get no brigade handling 
except at Aldershot, where for the last few years the 
training has been worse than useless, and because even if 
our cavalry were concentrated into brigades there is no 
ground available for brigade training. He then went on 
to describe our system of manceuvres, when we have 
any; and he enforced the main lesson derived from the 
study of all recent field practice at home and abroad, 
that simplicity of formation is the great essential, a 
conclusion in which the Germans thoroughly agree and 
from which the French are not far, as may be known by 
those who have read Captain Douglas Haig’s admirable 
‘Confidential Report’ on the French Cavalry Manceuvres 
of 1893. Into the mere technique of the paper it is not 
necessary to go, but it should be said that no point seems 
to have been overlooked as regards either brigade or 
divisional work. We now come to the conclusion of the 
whole matter. As we pointed out in September, there is 
‘a want of a sufficiently uniform system of training and 
instruction ’ as shown at our manceuvres, when ‘ nearly one 
half of the invaluable time has to be taken up by brigade 
drill instead of extended reconnaissances, practice of 
concentration, divisional drill, and manceuvre for the 
fight.’ In conclusion, Colonel French urged—and 
his words ought to impress deeply the minds of our 
authorities at head-quarters, especially with a new 
cavalry brigadier at Aldershot and a _ new Inspector- 
General coming into office (though he cannot be more 
thorough and devoted than the one who is going out)— 
the absolute necessity for annual cavalry manoeuvres. 
‘When we consider the universally acknowledged value to 
an army in the field of a powerful, highly trained cavalry, 
can any thoughtful soldier doubt this for a moment, more 
especially having regard to the comparatively trivial cost 
they entail upon the country? Power of manceuvre and 
highly developed mobility in formed bodies, combined 
with complete efficiency of detachments in the pe™ 
formance of reconnaissance and detached duties, are ' 
the cavalry service analogous to that which in other arms 
is called “ fire-power” and “ fire-discipline.” ‘The plains of 
Berkshire and Wiltshire are equally important as training: 
grounds for war with Okehampton and Bisley.’ 
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THE ABUSE OF KINDNESS 


EST the title of this article should be misunderstood, 
it may be as well to say at the outset that it is not 
meant in the slightest degree to undervalue the increased 
love of and consideration for animals characteristic of the 
present time. Still it is quite possible to argue good- 
humouredly that a virtue grown to excess threatens 
to become embarrassing, and to generate a certain amount 
of cant. Any one capable of looking impartially at two 
sides of an argument will admit that even where the 
balance is in favour of reform the disadvantages are con- 
siderable. Cock-fighting for instance was a brutal pastime, 
but it is hardly necessary to call in such a witness as Mr. 
Tegetmeier to prove that its abolition has had a most 
injurious effect on English poultry. The wretched abor- 
tion called a show game-cock suffers more from rheums 
and indigestion than its forefathers did in the pit. A 
creature bred to fight will invariably have its health and 
happiness looked after more carefully than one meant for 
exhibition, You need not examine a prize bull-dog very 
closely to see that its life contains the elements of misery. 
And again although ‘the elevation of the peasantry’ 
urgently demanded the abolition of such cruel pastimes as 
cockshies, bull-baitings, badger drawings, ratting and 
cocking, on the other side of the ledger it is entered 
that the rustic has substituted for them the more enfeeb- 
ling vices of the town. What would Mrs, Chant answer if 
asked which is the more hurtful, an afternoon’s brutal— 
yet physically invigorating—diversion in the open-air, the 
pleasure from which arises from the struggle of two 
animals, or an evening spent in the fetid atmosphere 
and enervating surroundings of a low music-hall? This is 
not altogether hypothesis, for the popularity of the cheap 
trip, and the rural cheap tripper’s ideas of amusement are 
not tobe doubted. In one direction the rustic has made 
great progress. He is far more tender-hearted than his 
forefathers, he poaches less, he has not the same love for 
barbarous pastimes, but on the other hand it is also 
undeniable that he is addicted to less healthy amusement, 
and has lost in pluck and vigour. To illustrate this it may 
be sufficient to refer to the fact that the peasantry of last 
century, ill-paid and half-starved as they were said to be, 
nevertheless made capital soldiers, while officers of experi- 
ence now assert that the town gamin is the best recruit, 
and the village youths lack stamina. We have therefore 
paid a price for our progress in this direction, even though 
the bargain may on the whole be a good one. Suppose, 
however, that the principle were carried further, is it not 
possible that the benefit might diminish and the cost of it 
goup? One or two movements of the day are well worth 
examining from that point of view. 

The most important of these is directed against field 
sports. We do not refer particularly to Mr. Morton and 
his Bill, and yet Mr. Morton is a fair example of the 
type of man who under the banner of kindness to animals 
advances to curtail the privileges of country life. He 
has ludicrously shown his own ignorance of sport, and 
that is his main qualification for the rdle of reformer. 
The governing idea of the modern faddist is to put down 
every pleasure in which he does not himself participate. 
It is by no means uncharitable to assume that nine- 
tenths of the Socialists and other extremists who rave 
against shooting and hunting care not one iota for the 
hares and foxes. The outcry is only a move in the game 
of trying to work up a prejudice against landowners. 
© argue against it would be superfluous, because the 
extending love of field sports in itself affords a conclusive 
“nswer, At a time when country gentlemen are suffer- 
'ng heavily from long continued depression, game rents 
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of every kind tend to increase, for the simple reason that 
merchants and tradesmen, lawyers and other professional 
men compete energetically for shootings and fishings. 
Some of them might join Mr. Morton in his present 
restricted attack on sport, but were he to express his 
more important convictions in a Bill the slightness of 
his following would at once be exposed. The English 
love of field sports is not confined to any one class. On 
no moor or manor is it exhibited more heartily, if in its 
most degraded form, than on Hackney Marshes by the 
costers and barrowmen who meet there on Sunday morn- 
ings to shoot sparrow and starlings from traps, and worry 
rats. Perhaps the dim future holds a day wherein 
the hunting instinct will be suppressed, but we are so 
far removed from it that it would be folly to act as though 
it had arrived, Those who endeavcur to discourage 
sporting are doing anything but a kindness to their 
neighbours. No one is so rash as to assert that human 
welfare is not beyond any other interest, or to deny 
that it is well served by any object that will tempt 
citizens out of ‘the great wen’ to the fields. The 
sportsman needs no better excuse, and indeed no other 
will hold water. No doubt he does to a certain extent 
carry the butcher's task out humanely, yet no genuine 
sportsman looks to the table for his ultimate satisfaction. 
It lies in his exercise of skill and the matching of 
intelligence against cunning, in pleasurable excitement 
and motion. And if pheasants and partridges suffer 
to procure these hours of joy, it must be remembered 
that but for yielding it they would not have the full-fed 
merry life now accorded them. How much more enviabie 
is the possibly brief yet free and happy life of a game- 
bird compared with the equally short one of a crammed 
fowl? In the end it must be as disagreeable to have 
the neck wrung as to be shot ! 

Another cry ever threatening to develop into cant is that 
against ladies who wear bird’s feathers in their hats, Now as 
far as England is concerned there is no species which can 
be pro ed to have become very nearly extinct from this 
habit. The kingfisher is a possible exception, but it has 
suffered more from the scientific collector and b rd-stulfer 
than from the whims of fashion. We have very few 
birds of gay plumage and some like the golden oriole 
are too scarce to take into account here. For the 
dwindling of any species there is usually an obvious and 
satisfactory cause. The goldfinch, for instance, which is 
beyond question the handsomest of our small birds, 
threatened to vanish out of British ornithology when there 
was a rage for high farming and the improvement of waste, 
but it has been observed during recent years to be multi- 
plying exceedingly on the numberless neglected farms that 
produce little else than thistles and groundsel and other 
plants on whose seeds it feasts. So when mere and bog 
are drained the bittern and the curlew have to seek other 
quarters. For changes such as these it would be unfair to 
blame either lady or sportsman, Other birds vanish for 
no conceivable reason, Why the choughs which once 
seem to have been as numerous as the crows should 
disappear and their relatives the daws thrive amazingly is 
one of the puzzles which no one can fully explain. Yet it 
is far from unusual to find newspaper correspondents in a 
fit of very zealous, and yet greatly mistaken, kindness to 
animals blaming the most innocent for the changes, Still 
we cannot allow the sportsman to go scot free. The 
farmer is responsible for killing out some of the larger 
birds of prey and the practical extinction of the marsh 
harrier and the hen harrier, the kite and their kindred, the 
useless killing of the wood owl and the barn owl, the 
more justifiable execution of the pie and jay rest on the 


_keeper’s head. We regret this, not because we see any 
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special cruelty in killing a bird of prey that itself 
sustains life by slaughter but because it is impoverishing 
our national fauna. 

To follow all this out, however, would be to ramble 
considerably from the theme on which we started, and yet 
the general abuse of the name of kindness largely arises 
from a misunderstanding of these points. Oae of the 
strangest features of it is that those who are loudest very 
often have no care whatever for animals except in the 
abstract, while sportsmen cruel as they appear to be often 
exhibit a care and tenderness to the other impossible. In 
the one case you have fine professions and hars: pract ce, 
in the cther no professions whatever and very great 
kindness. P, ANDERSON GRAHAM, 


‘POOR ROBIN CRUSOE’ 


HE ghost of Daniel Defoe, hosier, pamphleteer, 
journalist, and master of romantic fiction, has surely, 
si quid mortalia tangunt, suffered all those tortures of the 
damned which, in the opinion of Mrs. Oliphant, were 
clearly earned by Daniel Defoe in the flesh. For Mrs. 
Oliphant aforesaid, not content with pronouncing femi- 
nine and final judgment to the effect that Robinson 
Crusoe ‘is indeed the first of boys’ books, yet not much 
more,’ has been pleased to ‘ fossick around’ (as they say in 
the real Wild West) in the biographical middens until 
she discovered—for even the dullest inquirer must dis- 
cover the obvious at last—that our Daniel was not an 
upright and honourable journalist. And, worse than this, 
Mr. Wright has compiled an elaborate and learned but 
most ineffably tedious book concerning Defoe; and we 
are credibly informed that the Director of Panishments in 
the nether world has imposed upon Defoe’s ghost the 
Sisyphean penalty of reading Mr. Wright’s book over and 
over again through all the long days of eternity. This 
sentence is, to quote Mr. (or Mrs. or Miss) Wirt Gerrare, 
barbarous ; but it cannot be inflicted on living man; so, 
for the moment at any rate, no human being except the 
professional reviewer need fear its compulsory infliction 
upor him. 

Mrs, Oliphant’s assault, of words chosen with all 
the skill of a practised craftswoman, delivered with 
oracular and imperious determination, might be a serious 
matter, but for one small and certain fact : which is, that 
Robinson Crusoe will be read and re-read, will fascinate the 
young and delight the old, long after Mrs. Oliphant has 


been buried and her books have been forgotten—will 


be read as it was read, will fascinate as it used to 
fascinate, before Mrs. Oliphant’s grandmother was born, 
Nobody will concern himself in the least then, as nobody 
concerns himself now, with the question whether the 
author of The Shortest Way to Deal with Dissenters—for 
which authorship, by the way, he suffered such wrongs at 
the hands of fools of every colour as might have justified 
him in cynical and perpetual perfidy to the world at large 
—did or did not sell his pen to Harley, and become the 
first (if by no means the last) Le Caron of journalism. It 
suffices that he wrote Lobinson Crusoe, and, so writing | 
conferred upon his contemporaries and upon posterity 
priceless and inalienable riches, This great achievement, 
this masterpiece, this possession for ever, wipes out the 
memory of the peddling of the journalistic conscience to 
Harley, and Mrs. Oliphant’s revival of the sordid story 
merely serves to irritate. Yet, after all, the feeling of 
irritation, however natural, is unjust; for the right 
attitude towards one who speaks contemptuously of 
Robinson Crusoe as ‘ the first of boys’ books, yet not much 
more,’ is that of compassion. Every stirring tale that ever 
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was written is pre-eminently a boys’ book, The Odyssey 
is a boys’ book: Don Quixole, Malory’s Mort D Arthur, 
Ivanhoe, Esmond, Treasure Island—all these are boys’ books, 
And how much more are they in after life? That, it is 
to be feared, is a question which every individual reader 
must answer for himself; but Mrs. Oliphant must be 
warned that it is not always prudent to give the answer 
in public. There was once a subaltern who said a 
speech of Mr. Gladstone’s was ‘Tommy Rot’: the criti- 
cism did not affect the value of the oration. 

The apology for the words which have been written, 
and for those which remain unwritten, is to be found ina 
series of the Romances and Narratives of Daniel Defoe, 
‘edited by George A, Aitken with illustrations’ of modest 
and elegant quality ‘by J. B. Yeats,’ of which the first 
instalment reaches us from Aldine House. That instal- 
ment consists, of course, of Robinson Crusoe, in three dis- 
tinct parts and in three distinct volumes, Now the critical 
introduction is, in nine cases out of ten, a piece of impudent 
presumption. As good wine needs no bush so the giants 
of literature introduce and explain themselves ; and the 
commentators, following the tradition of their order from 
the days of the scholiasts downwards, do but turn light 
into darkness ; yet they have their uses since, concerning 
their wanderings round the point which they never reach, 
the University Extension Examiner can ask unintelligent 
questions. But Mr. Aitken’s introductory observations, 
those which relate to Robinson Crusoe in particular, are 
full of instruction and entertainment. His criticism, 
which is commendably brief, tells us all that is necessary 
of Selkirk or Seleraig, of Serrano, of Grimmelhausen’s 
Simplicius Simplicimus, of Marivaux’s Les Aventures de * * * ; 
he appreciates the vivid homeliness of Defoe’s style ; he sees 
that the theme was precisely suited to the limitations of his 
genius. But he is most pleasing in his treatment of Mr. 
Wright’s theory that Defoe’s preface to the ‘ Serious Reflec- 
tions’ ought to be taken seriously. Mr. Wright’s theory is 
that the twenty-eight years and two months which Crusoe 
spent on the island represent twenty-nine years, during 
which Defoe led a life of absolute silence, never speaking 
to his wife or his children ; and generally that Crusoe’s 
career is not merely an allegorical account of Defoe’s but 
that every incident on or off the island has its counterpart 
in Defoe’s life. Now the subaltern’s criticism of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech before-mentioned were really a sufficient 
answer to a theory so monstrously devoid of humour; 
none the less we are grateful to Mr. Aitken for proving 
that during the fatal twenty-nine years several of Defoe’s 
children were born, that he cared for their education, that 
his sons helped him in his business and so forth. Of 
course, as Mr. Aitken suggests, the allegory was an after 
thought. If any man doubt this let him look at Defoe’ 
preface to the first part; let him study the pleasant 
sprightliness with which Defoe assumes the réle of editor ; 
let him appreciate the witty challenge, worthy of Sterne 
himself, embodied in his last sentence. The book sold 
like wildfire; new editions in May, June and August 
followed the first edition in April of 1719. By August 
the ready writer was ready with a continuation, which he 
introduced to the world with a preface every whit as lively 
as that which heralded the first. But the public, even then, 
saw signs of falling off and, through all time, the public 
has been firm in its opinion. ‘The Life and Strange 
Surprising Adventures’ has been read by hundreds of 
thousands, while ‘he Farther Adventures’ have bee" 
read by thousands only, and the ‘Serious Reflections, i 
spite of the ‘ Angelick Vision’ and the introduction of the 
allegorical theory in the preface, is food for students only. 
The priceless possession of which we have spoken 3s; it 
needs hardly to be explained, the first part only. 
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STEAM HAMMERS TO CRACK WALNUTS 


flap ee who are acquainted with the minuteness, and 
by comparison, the apparent triviality of the ques- 
tions at issue, may be staggered by the size and weight of 
the Committee which Mr. Bryce has appointed to deal 
with the screening of ships’ ‘side-lights.’ The learned 
judge of the Admiralty Court presides over it, and there 
are for his colleagues statesmen, ship-builders and -owners, 
and sailors of the Mercantile and Royal Marines, making 
up eleven members in all. The reference is that the 
Committee should ‘ consider and report (1) whether the 
rule laid down in the order in Council of January 30, 1893, 
is in accord with, and calculated to secure compliance 
with, the requirements of Articles 3 and 15 of the Inter- 
national Regulations for preventing collisions at sea as to 
the fixing and screening of the side-lights of vessels; 
(2) whether it is desirable, in the interests of safety, and 
in order to secure due compliance with the above-named 
articles, that any, and what, alterations should be made in 
the instructions issued by the Board of ‘Trade to 
their surveyors in the matter,’ The Article 3 referred 
to, states—in words almost, if not quite, identical 
with those employed when these coloured side-lights were 
first introduced about the year 1848—that the lights are 
to be fixed, green on the starboard or right side of the 
ship, and red on the port or left side of the ship, so as to 
throw the light over an are of ten points of the compass, 
from right ahead to two points abaft the beam of the ship 
on each side. This regulation would be clear enough, 
had it been left here. It would be certain that means 
ought to be adopted to curtail the full display of the light 
to this arc of 112° 30’, measured between a line drawn 
tangentially to the inside margin of the flame parallel to 
the line of the ship’s keel, and another line making an 
angle of 112° 30’ with the first, and touching the other 
margin of the flame. The means by which the object was 
to be attained would have been, perhaps properly, left 
entirely open. Otherwise the means might have been 
fully set out, accompanied by proper diagrams to scale. 
Unfortunately a sort of middle course was taken, which 
did not leave ingenuity free to arrange lanterns exhibiting 
the light in the proper way, and yet, prescribed a particular 
method of fitting which could not produce the intended 
result. It was laid down that ‘the said green and red 
side-lights should be fitted with inboard screws projecting 
at least three feet forward from the light, so as to prevent 
these lights from being seen across the bow.’ This might 
be taken as simple iteration, declaring that means were 
to be adopted for screening the lights so that the green 
should not be seen on the port, or left, side of the ship, 
and that the red should not be seen on the starboard, or 
right, side of the ship. But the mention of ‘three feet’ 
precluded such a reading, and simply denoted that the 
matter had not been fully thought out. A three-foot 
screen, in fact, settled nothing. It depended, in the 
first instance, entirely on the direction relatively to the 
line of keel in which it was placed—of which nothing 
was said, But even if it were fixed parallel to the line of 
keel, it would be necessary that its line should be a 
tangent to the inner edge of the flame of the light, if 
the full green light was not to show on the port bow, and 
the full light of the red light was not to show on 
the starboard bow. But this was not stated, and it 
was pretty obvious it could not have been meant, 
because it made the ‘three feet’ meaningless. It 
thus came about that the fitting which had an undisturbed 
Sway for twenty years, was that of a sort of niche on each 
bow of the ship, one side of it being parallel to the line of 
keel and extending at least three feet forward ; the other, 
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much shorter, being at right angles to it. In this niche 
was placed the lantern containing the light, of such size, 
and generally of such form, as the owner determined. 
The light being necessarily near the centre of the lan- 
tern, the size of the latter fixed the distance of the flame 
from the surface of the ‘ fore-and-aft’ screen. But this dis- 
tance formed the base of a triangle, the perpendicular to 
which was the surface of the screen, and the hypotenuse 
the line joining the fore-end of the screen and the flame. 
The angle at the apex became the angle to which the 
light showed on the wrong bow. The result was, of 
course, that no ship had her lights screened in accordance 
with the order; and the better-found ships with larger 
lanterns departed more from the law than worse-found 
ships with smaller lanterns did. Lights, as a consequence, 
could be seen commonly nine or ten degrees on the 
wrong bow, and often to a much greater angle. It was 
not till 1868 that any steps were taken to improve the 
screening. It was greatly improved, and the form ulti- 
mately taken in the latest instructions was embodied in 
the much abused Order in Council already mentioned. 
This in effect directed that obstructions were to be placed 
on the screen, so that the most divergent ray should not 
show more than four degrees on the wrong bow. Obviously 
it is impossible, the flame being of some magnitude, 
that the full light should show ‘right ahead,’ and none of 
it on the wrong bow. Dealing with the most divergent 
ray, that is with the outer margin of the flame, keeps 
the part of the light showing across the bow at a fixed 
minimum, 

Thus, as we have observed, the apparent triviality of the 
question whether the most divergent ray of the green 
light, or of the red light, should cross the two or three 
degrees to the wrong bow, which might be called an 
inconvenient necessity, or the four degrees which is made 
a fixed angle, seems incongruous with the size and weight 
of the Committee appointed to determine it. But even if 
this were the only question, it would be but a develop- 
ment of precedent that a Committee far too large should 
assemble to determine it. From the beginnings of 
modifying the rules and appliances established for the 
prevention of collision at sea, that is from 1840, the 
matter has suffered from the habit contracted of erecting 
steam hammers to crack walnuts. Large committees 
never get close enough to a minute subject to master it. 
And nowadays the halo of internationalism so surrounds 
all that relates to collision at sea, that the greatness of 
that one aspect is apt to blind massive bodies to the 
smallness of the other aspect. 

Very likely Mr. Bryce, who is understood to see beyond 
his immediate surroundings in these questions, and has 
certainly always spoken to the point about them, may have 
been more anxious to get personal weight behind any 
decision that is come to than to get an accurate decision, 
But the second part of the reference may easily have very 
wide issues indeed. ‘The Article 15 mentioned is the rule 
by which the officer in command of a steam-ship at night 
is in effect peremptorily ordered, on seeing the red and 
green lights of another steamer in such a position as leads 
him to think that those on board her may see both his 
side-lights, toturn totheright. The rule is the descendant 
of one introduced for steamers in 1840, before coloured 
side-lights were invented. Its immediate child was the 
single and universal rule introduced in the Mercantile 
Shipping Act, 1854, and denounced as fatally dangerous 
by a Parliamentary Committee of 1861. It died in 1865, 
kut left two children ; the one directing the steamer to 
turn to the right when ‘end-on, or nearly end-on’ to 
another steamer; the other giving the same order toa 
sailing vessel in regard to another sailing vessel. In 1867-8 
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these children were found to be as murderously inclined as 
their parent hadbeen. Their action was limited at night by 
the present Article 15, and ten years later the child which 
dealt with sailing-vessels was killed as having always been 
useless and mischievous, but that relating to steamers 
survives for the examination of the present powerful 
committee. Space would entirely fail if we endeavoured 
to open up even partially the prospect which may be 
before the Committee. ‘Compliance with the require- 
ments of Articles 3 and 15’ is really an extraordinary 
proposition, and seemingly it involves re-considering 
Article 15, which has been passed by the Washington 
Conference. All we know about Article 15 is that it is 
the remnant of a rule which has been continually con- 
demned. Is the Committee about to consider its exten- 
sion? The greater the angle at which the green and the 
red lights can be seen on the wrong bow, the more will 
this rule extend towards what has been condemned. If 
the ligl ts are to be fitted strictly according to Article 3, 
Article 15 dies a natural death; and as it will be the 
decision of the Committee which has condemned it, its 
place among the regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea will become indefensible. Under the guise therefore, 
of a question of trivial extent and moment, Mr. Bryce’s 
Committee may possibly find itself discussing the whole 
principle of a rule of the road at sea. 


COLELUM NON ANIMUM MUTANT—~ ? 


i the home-keeping Englishman it is probably no 

exaggeration to say that India suggests little save 
heat, jungle, ‘ black people,’ and general desolation, with 
an occasional cantonment for troops, and away somewhere 
in the background (far from the madding crowd) a govern- 
ing body, vaguely called ‘the Civil Service.’ What the 
Civil Service does, and why it exists save to provide 
appointments, salaries, and ultimately pensions, to a certain 
number of young men, is so profoundly dark, that it has 
well-nigh ceased to be the object even of curiosity. To 
the aspiring candidate it represents an income, and that 
is enough; while, if the candidate proves successful, and 
takes his departure to his new sphere of operations, he 
becomes lost in a maze of unaccustomed terms and phrases, 
and his sisters and brothers, unable to follow him through 
these, allude to him vaguely as ‘our brother in India,’ 
rather in the way in which we speak of ‘ our dear brother 
here departed,’ with regret, that is, for his past and total 
ignorance of his future. He is gone to the land of tigers 
and cholera, and fades away ina haze of gymkhanas and 
cutcherries, and such like unaccustomed things, and no 
man knoweth of his sepulchre. He is not necessarily 
buried in India; more probably he returns, and _ is 
decently interred at three-score years and ten in Kensal 
Green. But to all intents and purposes he is dead. 
It is a different man who returns to the once-familiar 
scenes. 

How shall we see his seeing, and how hear 
The name his bitter silence knows it by ? 

His talk is of ‘cesses’ and sub-deputy-opium-agents, of 
Commissioners and the Permanent Settlement. His houses 
are kuicha or pucka, and his cabman is a gharrywallah. 
How should these Sap8apspover return to civilised society ? 
What could the matron at the dinner-table, or the maiden 
at a ball, though primed with the latest stories of Mr, 
Rudyard Kipling, have to say to such a monster? 

And yet they are not barbarians all. They wear 
silk hats in Caleutta, although the thermometer stands 
at 98 deg. Fahrenheit, and certain leaders of fashion 
among the fair sex get their dresses from Worth. If 
we cannot remain quite English we at least try to get 
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as near it as may be, and if the little Hindustan; 
words and phrases will crop up even in the polities 
circles, the charitable will pass them over indulgently. 
The cold-weather visitor and the Superior Person, 
who toil not neither do they spin, accept our hospitality 
and smile at our weaknesses at least in India. If they 
cut us in Hyde Park, they acknowledge us at Simla, 
And if, after our five and twenty years of service, when 
we are settled down in Surbiton or Brompton, they find 
it convenient to ignore us we cannot altogether blame 
them. The fact is we are justa little tiresome. England 
is changed somewhat since we knew it, and we are quite 
certain that the change is not for the better. Our ideas 
are absurdly antiquated and in argument we are thought 
to be dictatorial as well as dull. The climate no longer 
suits us and a thousand a year pension does not provide 
the horses and servants, the ivory, apes and peacocks to 
which the salary of a Chief Commissioner has accustomed us 
The times are out of joint and we are out of tune with 
the times. If we live in London we go down to the 
City and dabble in stocks and sour our tempers (none too 
sweet perchance already) with speculations. If we live 
in the country we fret our livers and our neighbours, 
being accustomed to a busy life and having nothing else 
todo. Finally in disgust we pack up our traps and start 
on our wanderings again. England, the Home to which 
for more than twenty years we had looked forward so 
eagerly, fails to content us after all. The winters are cold 
and raw and our constitutions are not what they were ; so 
we cross the channel one fine morning and, having severed 
ourselves once again from the little island, we roam about 
the South of France and the Riviera till death puts a 
period to our ennzz, 

A few there are whom a kindly fate and perhaps a less 
imaginative disposition enables to take life as they find it, 
the fat with the lean. ‘These make the best of India. 
The eternal nostalgia, which afflicts more highly educated 
men when they feel themselves intellectually outside the 
current of modern thought and life, doomed to mental 
sterility in a collector's bungalow, does not touch them. 
They seldom see a newspaper, never read a book. They 
do not ask much of life, and the little they need is given 
them abundantly. But for the others, the men of education, 
of gentle birth and breeding, longing for the old places, the 
ivy-mantled walls and the pleasaut fields of Home, or 
for the grey London streets where the nightly hansoms 
flash past the club windows through the rain in Piccadilly, 
India is no place. Their thoughts are ever flying back to 
the little island in the West, their island of the 
Hesperides. They may do their work and take their 
pleasure in the East and the land of their adoption, but 
their thoughts turn westward ever with a keen regret. 
They count the years and the days till they can return, 
and then when the years are sped and the return is wo, 
as we have seen, they are too often disappointed. The 
England which they left behind in their youth fails, after 
all, to satisfy their expectations in middle or old 
age. And yet, could they but see it, there are 
places in India strangely reminiscent of England, pits of 
woodland and of river, a fragment of old wall, or a grey 
church tower. India is not all jungle and ricefields, a 
all busiee and bazaar. But these places, and scenes like 
them, do but add to the regret and longing which " 
feel. Better that it should be all jungle or all sand and ruil 
with nothing to remind us of the country we shall never see 
again, at least as we saw it in our youth and as 
memory shows it to us now. Let us therefore oe 
contented with the country which has clothed and oi 
us, sure that if it be no better than the other countries 
which the world contains, it is probably no worse. Taken 
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as we find it, without regret for the past or longing for 
the future, it will serve our turn well enough, and when 
our time comes we shall not sing our Nunc Dimillis much 
more eagerly than our fellows who have never left English 
shores, 


THE LATE MR. H. G. HINE: WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTER AND CARICATURIST 


ik is not easy to realise in H. G. Hine, the brilliant 
painter of water-colour landscape—of down, and 
haze, and gossamer-dew—the Punch artist of half a century 
ago. And not a unique or occasional contributor merely, 
like J. G. Pinwell, Mr. Briton Riviere, Mr. Walter Crane, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, and other unlikely persons; but 
a regular hard-working joke-making staff-artist, punning 
for his very life, and bearing on his sturdy shoulders 
more than his share of Punch’s reputation as a graphic 
humorist. More readily can one accept the idea of 
Salvator Rosa caricaturing the members of the Academy 
of St. Luke that rejected him, or the Rev. Samuel Ward 
getting into prison, if I remember rightly, for similarly 
ridiculing the Spanish Ambassador. It is not harder to 
assimilate the notion of Raphael, or Domenichino, or 
Breughel, or Ghezzi, or Annibale Carracci, of Sir William 
Chambers, or Sir Joshua Reynolds or Hone (who lam- 
pooned him) as satirists of the brush or pencil, than to 
regard the late Vice-President of the Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours, as one of the trio comprising John 
Leech and William Newman besides himself, who gave 
Punch his artistic character before a raw recruit was 
captured in Richard Doyle. 

Hine began to draw for Punch—he told me once— 
in September 1841. He was already a serious painter of 
strong aim and considerable accomplishment, a man 
already past his thirtieth year. Just before the starting 
of Punch Landells had been preparing to launch a land- 
scape periodical called Zhe Cosmorama, in the pages of 
which views and society, with the whole universe for their 
subject, were to be faithfully reflected. The field was 
a wide one; and that a beginning might be made, 
Hine was sent down to the London Docks with instruc- 
tions to make a drawing of the Pool upon the block. 
The work was not entirely new to him, as Wood, a 
master engraver of the day, taking pity on the sense 
of foolish powerlessness with which every beginner is 
afflicted, had already explained to him the secret of 
the craft, Landscape was thus his acknowledged line 
when he found himself about to transfer the port of 
London on to a round of box-wood about three inches 
in diameter. He marked off a square upon it, and ‘ to get 
his hand in’ he made onthe margin what would nowadays 
be called a remarque—a little comic sketch of a dustman and 
his dog. The block being finished, it was carried to Landells 
who looked at it in some surprise. ‘ Did you do that?’ asked 
the Northumbrian engraver, pointing to the comic dust- 
man, ‘Would you draw sketches like that for Poonch ?’ 
‘But I’m not a figure draughtsman,’ objected Hine. ‘ Yes 
you are, if you did that, and it’s just what we want for 
Poonch.” So Hine was enrolled, and in his new line he 
became an exceedingly popular draughtsman. He began 
by making batches of ‘ blackies,’ as they were called—the 
little black silhouette sketches that were dotted about the 
page in Punch’s earlier years. He designed them rapidly, 
and fitted them to their clever punning titles with the 
greatest freedom,.unhampered by editorial interference. 
For these he received payment at first in the generous 
sum of eighteen pence a dozen. But very soon in his three- 
years’ service he developed into a contributor of the first 
importance, whose merits were fully appreciated within 


‘modester for his talent. 
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the office. One cut in particular delighted Mark Lemon. 
It was entitled ‘A Long Nap,’ in which a toper has fallen 
into a sleep so protracted and profound that a spider has 
spun his strong web from the man’s nose—to the bottle 
and the table before him. ‘Upon my word,’ cried Mark 
Lemon, when the block was delivered, ‘Mr. Hine is 
really tremendous !’ 

Hine had greater imagination and ingenuity than his 
eolleague Newman (whom he has shown ina ‘ blackie,’ 
standing with himself in the dock, entitled ‘ Choice Spirits 
in Bond ’)—a brighter fancy and a keener wit, and to him 
rather than to others would application be made for the 
realisation of new ideas. He was chief stock-artist, so to 
say: for Leech did not at once take up the commanding 
position on the pages that was soon to be his. And while 
Hine shared with Leech the honour of drawing ‘ Punch’s 
Pencillings,’ as the cartoons were then called—several of 
the series of ‘Social Miseries’ being by him—he produced 
from time to time the chief cut when it really aspired to 
the dignity of a political cartoon. His, too, were the 
stinging ‘ Anti-Graham Wafers,’ sarcastically issued by 
Punch at the time when, acting under the influence of 
Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary, 
caused the letters of Mazzini, of W. J. Linton and others 
to be opened, on the representations of a foreign govern- 
ment. These ‘ Wafers’ went far to increase at once the 
popularity and the odium of the party he attacked. 

Gradually the number of the blocks sent to Hine to 
work upon was greatly reduced, for Leech was now in 
the ascendant, and after giving due notice to his pro- 
prietors he accepted the offer of Christmas work from 
Punch’s rival, The Great Gun (for which, by the way, he 
never got paid); and that was the end of his connec- 
tion with the Democritus of Whitefriars. Later on he 
worked for Joe Miller the Younger, Mephystopheles, and 
The Man in the Moon, using his pencil in the true spirit 
of a genuine sportsman or free lance, reserving his most 
pointed well-barbed jokes for Punch’s skin, as conscien- 
tiously as he used to employ them in its service. 

After the collapse of Zhe Man in the Moon Mr. Hine 
dropped out of comic draughtsmanship. By this time, 
indeed, he was heartily tired of the work, for he found 
that he had begun to think in jokes, instinctively to turn 
every thought to ridicule, and to look upon conversation 
rather as raw material for pun-making than as a means of 
expressing and interchanging ideas. The last straw was 
an occasion when he sat up half the night with Horace 
Mayhew trying to crack the last joke of a series for 
George Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack—the very situation 
hit off by Pope’s epigram, 

You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come ; 
Knock as you please; there’s nobody at home. 


So he withdrew from a coterie with which he was 
never in complete harmony either in habit or spirit. 
Unlike the rest of the fraternity he was a teetotaler, 
and cared little for the Punch and other clubs of 
those early days or their thirsty joviality. So he 
devoted himself once more to his beloved landscape 
and showed how true a poet he was in his renderings 
of the sweeping stretches of his native Sussex. Sunlight 
and atmosphere were nature’s puzzles he was for ever 
solving, each time with a fresh charm ; and that he could 
still touch his highest level after he had passed his 
eightieth year—and receive five hundred guineas for doing 
it—the walls of the Institute have constantly borne 
witness. He was a fine artist, a true humorist, and one 
of the simplest, most unaffected, and most lovable of men, 
who seemed the younger for his great age, and the 
M. H. Spre_Mann, 





A SHEPHERD 


_* school they had called Father Cuthbert ‘the 
Angel, not because of his conduct but for his 
good locks, He kept the old beauty with the old 
boyishness through his seminary days, through the days 
of his first cure, and bade fair to keep it to the end. He 
was a tall siender lad, beautifully proportioned, with fair 
hair, regular features, and speaking bright blue eyes. 
From a remote French ancestor he had derived the 
vivacity which was quite opposed to insular ways. It 
rather shocked the old major, the one or two convert 
ladies, and the nuns at the convent, who pretty well 
made up his cure of souls at Reedington. Pitying 
Protestant young ladies looked after him as he swung 
down the street and feared that he must have a dull time 
of it. One or two meeting together agreed disloyally 
that it was a pity Mr. Love, the Anglican curate, was 
not more like him in looks: for Mr. Love, poor little 
gentleman, though he was eligible, was a tiny specimen 
of manhood, with weak eyes and long red weepers of 
whiskers. Father Cuthbert swung on his way regard- 
less of this admiring sympathy. He knew he was very 
handsome, and had a simple boyish pleasure in being told 
so, but for all the years of his life women had little power 
to attract him. 

For the other sex, indeed, Cuthbert Sayce had the 
mingled contempt of the celibate and the boy. He had 
looked on at the grief of widowed friends with a vague 
sympathy that carried the comfortable assurance behind 
it of anew marriage and its powers of healing. If he 
had thought on the subject at all he would have con 
cluded that one woman was as good as another. There was 
a shameful scandal far back in his boyish days of a priest 
who had forgotten his vows for a woman’s sake, who had 
turned renegade and married. Side by side with the 
great horror of this in Cuthbert’s mind was an uncom- 
prehending amazement at the inadequateness of the 
cause. The man had been handsome, clever, high in 
favour with high personages, far on the road to advance 
ment in the Church. And to have wrecked himself body 
and soul for a mere white-faced woman, as Cuthbert had 
heard she was! It was incredible. 

Reedington is at the sea’s edge in a fenny country—a 
chilly place, sheltered from the kindly winds by the slope 
of the land, but open to the east wind. A place where 
winter lasts into June, and begins again in September, 
after a flickering sunshine of a few weeks. One always 
thinks of the place in the winter nights, with the cry of 
the sea, and the sharp spray driven by the east wind in 
the streets, with the flaming gas-jets every moment on the 
verge of extinction, and folk struggling in the teeth of the 
blast with open umbrellas. Father Cuthbert’s predecessor 
had left him a little iron church on a plot of waste 
ground down a street, where houses were in process of 
being built. His lodgings were quite the other end of 
the town, over a grocer’s shop. The old woman who 
rented the upper part of the house was an Irishwoman and 
a good soul. She petted her young pastor as if he were 
six instead of twenty-six, a delicate child rather than the 
handsome young Hercules he was. Father Cuthbert’s 
sitting-room with its piano, its cheery fire, its comfortable 
sofa, and the dinner table drawn near the blaze, was not a 
bad place to be in on the evenings that are common in 
Reedington. 

He had really the loneliest life. His piano and his cat 
made his society. News of the world came to him through 
a Sunday paper. He liked the Weekly Sun and the Referee. 
His literary tastes might be gauged by his book-shelves, 
on which side by side with Suarez and the Fathers— 
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seldom disturbed volumes—were Rider Haggard, Miss 
Braddon, and Marie Corelli, well-thumbed. The line of 
distinction between the creeds is sharply drawn in Reed. 
ington. The smart folk of the place are Anglican, the 
shop-keepers Dissenters, the working-people pagans: it 
would be hard to say which class looked with the greatest 
dislike on the Mass-priest. Cuthbert’s predecessor had 
felt the loneliness little. He was a saintly old man, who 
prayed incessantly, even when he walked the dreary 
streets with half-shut eyes. He had put up the iron 
church in his first hopelessness when he came; he had 
begged the money up and down America. But he was 
too old to evangelise Reedington, and he died quite early 
in his cure. 

Father Cuthbert was wonderfully content with what life 
afforded him. He liked his comforts, his cat, his piano- 
playing and his novels. He had a childish pleasure in 
adorning his room, and in dressing up his poor iron church, 
The nuns helped him with fine garish French em- 
broidery and flowers made of silk muslin for his altar, 
Sometimes a young fellow from a bank or an insurance 
office, whose acquaintance he had made through business, 
would drop in to smoke a pipe with him. Once he was 
invited by a daring youth to take tea at the tennis-club, 
but his presence caused such a scandal that it was not 
repeated. Reedington is a great place for cricket and 
football, and Father Cuthbert never missed a match. He 
was nearly always alone, but quite happy, running from 
place to place, and shouting in his excitement with any 
small boy of the town. No wonder the young women 
turned to look at him on such occasions, He was as 
handsome as a young sun-god ; and even the most churchy 
of the damsels agreed that his profile was glorions. 

Poor Father Cuthbert! Of spiritual delight and 
spiritual recompense for having given up the world, he 
had absolutely none. He was content with his weekly 
service in the iron church, and made no attempt to add to 
his tiny flock, He had never. had a christening nor a 
wedding ; nor even a funeral, for those old ladies and 
the major were built of iron like the church. But he had 
never asked himself why he became a priest. His family 
had wished it, and he had had no inclination for any other 
life. He had never wished for spiritual transports and 
tremors, These belonged to the Saints, and he quite 
realised that he was no saint. But he was as sinless as 
the veriest child, and was content with such a little 
happiness, If he hankered at all after the flesh-pots of 
life, it was with a desire for the theatres, of which he read 
in his Sunday papers, and which were for ever forbidden 
to him. 

So he might have gone on to the end enjoying the scant 
sunshine of his guileless life, but that one summer there 
came a new accession to his flock. She came with 4 
note from a brother-priest in London, strongly recom- 
mending her to Father Cuthbert’s care. She was a Mrs. 
Vesey, the Irish widow of an American dry-goods 
merchant, and herself comfortably wealthy. She had a 
small pale face and dark hair and eyes; no complexion 
to speak of, and a too slender figure ; but for all that she 
was charming. She had a gaiety that attracted Cuthbert 
at once. It danced in her eyes and made dimples i2 
her cheeks, and parted her pretty lips over small regular 
teeth. She laughed with Father Cuthbert, and at him, 
before they had talked ten minutes. 

Mrs. Vesey was ten years Father Cuthbert’s senior 
Very soon she began to regard the priest with something 
of the mixed tenderness and amusement she felt for ow" 
small son. She took in at once the dreariness of life + 
Reedington, and pitied Father Cuthbert with all her 
heart. Reedington did not appeal to her, She had bee? 
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sent because it was supposed to be bracing, but she had 
not bargained for its wind-swept desolation. She would 
probably have been out of the place in a week but for the 
liking and pity she felt for her new pastor. 

No English person can understand the feeling of an 
Irish Catholic woman towards a priest: it is something 
pred in the bone. It is possible for her to be on the 
tenderest terms of friendship with a priest, yet his vows 
set him millions of worlds away. The priest is as far 
removed from mere earthly thoughts as the blessed saints 
in heaven. To Mrs. Vesey, while she laughed at and 
pitied Father Cuthbert, the unseen barrier was so 
recognised a thing that she would have shrunk with 
horror if any one had suggested danger. ‘That poor 
boy’ she called him in her thoughts, even while she 
laughed to herself till the tears ran down her cheeks at 
his queer cold-hearted naiveté. Indeed any trouble 
through a woman would have been the last to suggest 
itself to people who knew Father Cuthbert more 
thoroughly than Mrs. Vesey could know him. 

She began by spending her wealth and taste on his 
church, Any one who had seen the rapt devoutness with 
which she arranged the altar, no longer poor, and decked 
and filled flower-vases, would scarcely have recognised 
Mrs. Vesey. She gave him a little beautifully carved 
altar for his tottering one, and replaced the vases of arti- 
ficial flowers by tall, beautiful vases of Venetian glass, 
She filled the altar linen-drawers with fine linen and lace 
cloths, and decked and made comfortable the poor 
church with much such a feeling as she would have had 
if she were permitted tv minister to the Babe of 
Bethlehem. To Father Cuthbert she seemed a beneficent 
Providence. 

Then she turned her thoughts to giving the poor 
priest what she called a «good time.’ leedington has 
not many excursions, but what beauties there were to see 
she insisted on his seeing in her company. She came up 
to his little room over the grocer’s shop and fraternised 
with the landlady, who, being Irish, was not at all likely 
to be scandalised at her friendship with the priest. She 
felt like a kind elder sister towards him. ‘Tell me any- 
thing he wants,’ she said to the old Irishwoman, ‘and I 
will provide the money.’ So it was that, without any- 
thing being said, Father Cuthbert was conscious of an 
improved well-being in his condition. She stood before 
his book-shelves one evening, a living image of ‘ Laughter 
holding both his sides,’ and rallied him on his tastes. But 
the next week brought a box of new yellow books from 
London, and a subscription-ticket for Mudie’s. She got 
down the latest songs that were the rage of the town, and 
trilled them gaily in her high, sweet voice, and played 
the accompaniments to his singing. She stored his 
smoker’s cabinet with a plentiful provision of cigars. In 
those two months she seemed to surprise all his innocent 
tastes that she might supply them. 

She was not always in the mood of laughter. There 
were evenings when Father Cuthbert came in to find her 
sitting in the chimney-corner, looking with tragic gray 
eyes into the flames. There were evenings when Archie, 
her boy, was coughing his inherited cough, or when some- 
thing else in her bright world had gone wrong. In these 
moods she was perhaps most charming; and she never 
seemed to find poor Father Cuthbert’s spiritual consolations 
inadequate. She generally brightened under them indeed, 
and the evening ended with music and laughter. 

The bright friendship lasted into the autumn. Then 
Came the winter, cruelly early to Reedington, and one 
evening, when the leaves were swirling in the dusty plot 
with its one tree at the back of Father Cuthbert’s lodgings, 
she came in unusually quiet in mood, and told him she 
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was going. ‘I must get Archie away,’ she said, ‘ this east 
wind is bad for him. Reedington never was the right 
place to bring him, dear little lad, but I am not sorry since 
I learnt to know you, dear Father Cuthbert.’ She looked 
at him with her kind frank eyes, and he said in a sincere 
way how much he would miss all the pleasures she had 
brought him. 

It was the last of many evenings when she had dropped 
in to brighten his evening meal, and the next evening he 
saw her off from the railway station. He scarcely realised 
that she was gone till he went back to his lonely lodgings. 
Mrs. Mullaly came in and said how sweet she had been, 
and how kind, and supposed they would never see her 
again. He assented so quietly that the old Irishwoman 
feared the loneliness was telling on him at last. After 
his evening meal she drew the curtains and put the last 
London, papers at his elbow, and left him. Father 
Cuthbert stood up and locked the door after her retreat- 
ing footsteps. Then he pushed away the papers and 
drew forward the crucifix, which was always on his table. 
He put his forehead against the feet in a comfortless way. 
All at once the howling storm of his doubts and misery 
was let loose upon him. He had drawn the crucifix to 
him in a hopeless humility that told him he deserved no 
help. He realised in blank despair that God had not 
needed him, had not called him; that it was all a bitter 
and terrible mistake. Like a lightning flash over a dim 
country he saw his life as it had been, untroubled and 
sluggish, and as it would be, a heavy struggle to do his 
duty, with a haunting memory ever upon his track, 
to be fought every day and every night and never 
to be worsted. For a second, the last time he said 
to himself, he looked at the life that might have 
been for him. He saw the hearthfires of the home, 
and the human joys that would have been pleasing to 
God. He shuddered away from the thought, and from 
the vision ofa little laughing face, that would be so pale 
and horror-stricken if she could but behold him. He 
remembered that other man long ago, and was shaken 
with a horror of possible sin as his sin stood up luridly, 
and reproached him in his darkness, He knew it would 
never be the same again: never, never. They who had 
thought him too slight ever to suffer greatly were mis- 
taken. His eyes were pitiable, as he took his face between 
his hands, and looked unseeing to where the woman’s 
photograph laughed on his mantelpiece. He remembered 
the priests of his year, how this one had gone to martyr- 
dom in China, and that one among the Indians in an 
arid tract of Peru. He had never desired suffering 
privation or martyrdom. He had only wanted the easiest 
place, and to do the least work for God. And now this 
horrible trouble had overtaken him. He began to sob 
drily, and then he put down his head on the crucifix. He 
remained so all night blank and tearless. It was the 
night of a travail whence a soul was born. 

KaTHarINne Tynan Hinkson, 


MUSIC 


HE most memorable features of the recent Phil- 

harmonic Concert were unquestionably Tschaikowski’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor, and Dr. Stanford’s 
Symphony (No. 5, in D. major), L’ Allegro ed il Penseroso. 
Mr. Frederick Dawson played the solo part in the first 
named; but its success was rather due to the intrinsic 
merits of the work than to the manner of its performance. 
It is perfectly lovely, and it is lamentable that its author 
should be no more. The novelty and freshness of the 
themes—the first movement leads off with one of the most 
captivating melodies ever penned—the ingenuity of the 
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construction, and the continuous buoyancy of the whole 
production, place this concerto in the front rank of pieces 
of the kind. In the second part of the slow movement 
there is a passage like a reminiscence of a dance heard in 
dreams ; and throughout there is an absence of conven- 
tionality on the one hand, and a strict adherence to form 
on the other. Dr. Stanford’s Symphony, illustrative of 
Milton’s poem, of which it bears the name, is, we take 
leave to think, in advance of anything he has yet done. 
The composer supplies copious extracts from the poem to 
each movement, and he has translated the verses into music 
with more than ordinary minuteness. ‘ Haste thee nymph, 
and bring with thee Jest, and youthful Jollity,’ forms the 
key note of the Allegro proper, the introduction being 
evidently designed to suggest ‘ Hence loathed Melancholy ' 
and subsequent lines. The second movement is in the form 
of a Scherzo and Trio of a pastoral character ; this beautiful 
section was especially well played by the band. The slow 
movement comes third, instead of second as usual, refer- 
ence being made again to Melancholy, now ‘divinest’ 
Melancholy. ‘The voice of the nightingale is heard, the 
‘pensive nun, devout and pure’ is suggested, as is also the 
‘Cherub Contemplation, in unmistakable fashion. The 
fourth movement is perhaps the best of all. It concludes 
with superb effect in evident musical realisation of the 
words, ‘And bring all Heaven before my eyes.’ This 
symphony, which is as full of interest and contrivance as 
an egg is full of meat, cannot, save to a very limited extent, 
be appreciated on a first hearing. ‘The music is extremely 
complex and demands for even the faintest apprehension 
of its significance a sustained effort of attention. It is 
learned as well as descriptive, but the charm of charms lies 
in the fact that the learning takes the ideal form of render- 
ing the work attractive as well as academic, and another 
performance of it will be looked forward to with impatience 
and hailed with eagerness. 

At the Crystal Palace ‘T'schaikowski’s Concerto was 
repeated on Saturday and here it was better played by the 
soloist who on this occasion was M. Slivinski. This 
gentleman imported into it a greater freedom and facility 
than Mr. Dawson had shown, and he also appeared to 
have the use of a superior instrument. By a curious 
coincidence Madame Duma gave as her vocal selection 
Weber’s ‘ Softly sighs’ from Der Freischiitz, which was sung 
by Madame Sapia(in the absence of Madame Ella Russell) at 
the Philharmonic Concert. Berlioz’s overture, Les Francs 
Juges, which opened the programme, was originally the 
introduction to an opera of that name. ‘This opera, all of 
which except the overture has disappeared, is said to have 
been Berlioz’s first great work. The surviving overture 
rather lends colour to such an assertion. It is a strange 
mixture of pretentiousness and triviality. Mr. F. Cowen 
conducted in the continued absence of Mr. Manns and the 
programme ended with a fine performance of Beethoven's 
‘Pastoral’ symphony. The applause which greeted Mr, 
Slivinski after the pianoforte Concerto was more 
spontaneous and irresistible than is often heard. 

At the Monday Popular Concert a new vocalist was 
introduced to London audiences, in the person of Mdlle. 
Sylvia Rita, who at once achieved a very distinguished 
and unusual success. Without a trace of the nervousness 
which might well have been excused in a very young 
lady on so important an occasion, Mdlle. Rita came 
forward naturally and gracefully, and with folded hands 
proceeded to sing in a way that surprised many and 
delighted all. Without the slightest apparent effort on 
her part the limpid mezzo-soprano voice was distinctly 
heard in every part of St. James’s Hall, and an excellent 
feature of her method was the clearness with which she 
pronounced her words which in both her songs were in 
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the French tongue. Seldom has so great a success been 
made as a vocalist at Popular Concerts where singing is as 
arule a secondary consideration. Though both MM. 
Joachim and Emil Sauer performed on the violin 
and piano respectively, the concert was not other- 
wise of great interest. The Brahms Pianoforte Trio 
(an early work) was not calculated to please many besides 
those to whom everything written by Brahms is perfect, and 
Herr Joachim, though he gave a broad and characteristic 
rendering of an Adagio by Spohr, was by no means at his 
best in some Hungarian dances which—not to mince 
matters—were occasionally out of tune. Herr Emil 
Sauer displayed his mastery over the piano in the difficult 
Fantasia in C major (Schubert), and as an encore he 
played deliciously a favourite Nocturne by Chopin. The 
Hall was densely crowded, but whether the public was 
attracted by Herr Joachim or Herr Sauer or Mdlle. Rita, 
or by all three, it is bootless to conjecture. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


The Logs, near Slokes Bay, 29th March, 1895, 


My pear Percy, 

I happened to be on Southsea Pier last Sunday 
afternoon, marvelling at the speedy way in which the 
howling gale of the previous night had been exchanged 
for sunshine and a strong wind, and catching bursts of 
sacred melody from a military band established in the 
Pavilion, when my view of the tossing Solent was alto- 
gether obscured by some large soft foreign body being 
driven across my face and about my head. When | 
succeeded in disengaging my features from this un- 
expected embrace, I perceived that my envelope was 
a Scottish plaid which had escaped from the shoulders 
not of a fair lady, but from the grasp of a very red- 
faced gentleman ina yachting suit, with a cap to match, 
who was pouring forth a torrent of apology in a most 
familiar voice, the more so as the excuses were plentifully 
interlarded with those expressions which discreet printers 
only expose to the public gaze in abbreviated form, but 
you may readily guess at them when I state that they 
were issued by none other than my old friend, Nathaniel 
Bluffer, post captain (retired) in Her Majesty’s Navy, 
Nathaniel has by no means given up his regard for the 
element on which he passed so many years of his life, and 
after mutual greetings, rendered all the more loud and 
hearty by the stiffness of the breeze, we adjourned to the 
Club to pour out libations to Renewed Acquaintance—a 
deity whom I have always found more warmly welcomed 
than his twin brother Constant Friendship. Being always 
of an accommodating nature and in my present condition 
of health by no means in a state to resist a vehement 
naval bombardment, I was shortly afterwards crossing 
to Gosport on my way to the habitation of which the 
name heads this letter. I may mention that it is called 
‘The Logs’ because it is almost entirely built of very 
excellent teak, a whole cargo of which wood being 
thoroughly seasoned, and condemned by the Admiralty 
officials as unfit for shipbuilding purposes, was found to be 
admirably adapted to constructive purposes on land 
Bluffer got the lot at the price of firewood, and forthwith, 
having acquired three or four acres of waste land neét 
Stokes Bay, proceeded to lay down the keel of his 
present ark. I call his abode ‘ark’ because I 4” 
quite sure that in the event of a prodigious flood it 
would ride as peacefully on the waters as did the vessel of 
that great zoologist, Noah, and land its inmates high and 
dry on Portsdown Hill or the nearest available eminenc® 
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Bluffer is a zealous politician, but of his politics more in 
our next. And he is a famous spinner of yarns. 
One of them is about some private theatricals on 
poard the flagship in Besika Bay. ‘You must know, 
he said, ‘that there was one of the fore-top men who 
was always cast for the chief low-comedy part, and a 
rare favourite he was with the men, who'd laugh before 
he’d even open his mouth, just as they will at Toole and 
at Brough or Terry. Well, one night there was to be a 
tip-top show on the flagship, the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
all the swells were invited, and a more solid kind of piece 
was put in the bill. I think it was S¢/l Waters Run Deep. 
Anyway the comedian—I’ll call him Jones—was chosen. 
I suspect he was ambitious to play the hero, Well, this 
is what happened. Behind the grandees and officers there 
was a crowd of bluejackets, and directly Jones appeared 
he was greeted with shouts of laughter and rounds of 
applause. And so it went on; every noble sentiment he 
uttered made his shipmates split their sides and roar with 
delight. They’d never seen Jones so funny before, and 
they showed how they appreciated his efforts at amusing 
them. For a long time Jones stood the noisy approval of 
his friends; and, mark you, they honestly believed 
that he was playing a comic part, when suddenly, 
roused by a display of greater hilarity than ever after 
his delivery of a most pathetic speech, regardless of 
the Duke and the distinguished audience, he stepped 
down to the footlights, and shaking his fist at the 
sailors, roared out, “ Look here, ye dirty swabs, if ever I 
play tragedy for such as you again may I be eternally 
lammed, jammed and damned.” It was the finest bit of 
gag I ever heard and made quite the success of the even- 
ing.” Referring to the abolition of ‘troopers’ in the 
Navy, Bluffer remarked that it was a jolly good job. He 
said, ‘ You see the red-coats never could understand that 
they were on a Queen’s ship. I’ve seen an ensign, just 
joined, go up to one of our lieutenants and ask him to look 
after his baggage and nearly get “ chokee” for subsequent 
bad language on the subject. Then again the ladies were 
terrible in their dignity. I remember once that four were 
in one cabin in which there were five dress pegs, that is 
one a-piece and one over, this being the bone of contention, 
each lady claiming it, At last the captain put an end to 
the dispute for ever. How do youthink? Why, he sent 
the carpenter down and had the fifth peg sawn off. And 
then the dockyard people don’t care about the trooping 
business, Very arbitrary are the dockyard gentry, regular 
sea-lawyers. Everything must be laid out neatlyas “duds.” 
after washing day. You'll find now the Edinburgh hanging 
about Spithead after coming from Queen’s Ferry to be over- 
hauled. Why? It seems that she’s due in dock on April 
Ist, and since she’s arrived a few days before her time 
she’s got to shift as best she may because the “ mateys ” 
won't stretch a point and give her harbour-room before.’ 

Some stupid nonsense has been talked about the Prince 
of Wales’s return to England, many intelligent natives of 
foreign parts believing that the Heir Apparent’s depar- 
ture from the Riviera was accelerated by disappointment 
at the defeat of Britannia by Ailsa ! As a matter of fact, the 
Prince has engagements to fulfil in England, notably the 
Levée next week. The coming season promises, from what 
| gather in my correspondence, to be a brilliant one. Let 
me note one very desirable change in future ‘ fashionable 
‘trangements.’ ‘There will be a clear fortnight between 
Epsom and Ascot this year, so that there will be no 
clashing with the Grand Prix, and Sabbath-breaking 
Englishmen will probably see better sport at Longchamps 
than has been witnessed for years. 

I cannot understand why Mr. George Moore should 
not have responded eagerly to the defiance uttered by 
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Mr. James M’Neill Whistler. Mr. Moore has received 
most of his social education in France, and some years 
ago his ideas with regard to the duello were very pre- 
cise ‘even though living in England.’ One evening at 
the house of a mutual friend in Weymouth Street, Port- 
land Place, Mr. Moore received what he was pleased to 
think an insult from the present Lord Rossmore. In 
vain did those present endeavour to appease the wrath of 
the future author of Zhe Mummer’s Wife. His fire-eating 
instincts were aroused, and he sent all the way to Paris for 
a /émoin to bear his cartel. The second, a Gallicised 
Englishman, duly appeared and conveyed the challenge, 
but the matter ended in smoke, happily not the smoke of 
the hair-trigger pistol. No doubt satisfactory explanations 
were made, and Mr. Moore continued to bestow his atten- 
tion on realistic literature rather than on possible blood- 
shed. For my own part, I have on two occasions been 
the bearer of aggressive missives, but in neither case did 
1 accompany my principal to the sands of Ostend or the 
woods of Luxembourg. The details of these events, which 
are not altogether uninteresting, will probably be 
found in the historic memoirs which, like Talleyrand, 
I am dedicating to posterity. Yours ever, 
Hat (0’ tne Wynp). 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MADAME BLAVATSKY 


(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


6 St Edmuna’s Terrace, Regents Park, 
London, N.W., March 215+, 1895. 


S1rR,—In an article in your issue for March 16th, entitled 
‘Blavatsky Unveiled,’ and reviewing Mr. Lillie’s book, you 
attack Madame Blavatsky and Theosophy ; and I trust you 
will accord me the justice of a brief reply. 

The foundation of Mr. Lillie’s book is the attack of Madame 
Coulomb on Madame Blavatsky, which attack was:conducted by 
means of forgeries of Madame Blavatsky’s handwriting and 
mechanism constructed surreptitiously in her apartments ; but 
Mr. Lillie knows that he has only to repeat these old slanders, 
in order to satisfy the general public, who care more for the 
discredit of Madame Blavatsky than for the truth. 

Madame Blavatsky has been the means of bringing a great 
many valuable teachings before the public. These teachings 
are either false and worthless, or they are true and serviceable ; 
and it is possible that among your readers there may he a few 
who prefer to use their own judgment in deciding this question, 
instead of following the usual custom of the world, which is to 
judge the virtue of the teaching by the alleged character of the 
teacher. Such persons I would recommend to inquire into the 
teachings of Theosophy and read what Madame Blavatsky has 
written thereon. If these teachings help them towards a clearer 
conception of the problems of life, and give them an ideal worth 
striving after, they will not bother themselves as to whether 
Madame Blavatsky invented them or merely handed them on. 
Your criticism dees not show any honest desire to ascertain 
whether Mr. Lillie’s tales are true or false, or what Madame 
Blavatsky really taught. It indicates a wish to make the worst 
of the teacher and to utterly ignore the teachings. ‘The malig- 
nancy and persistence with which Madame Blavatsky has been 
assailed, before and after her death, show that the public are, 
for some reason or another, most keenly interested in her dis- 
paragement ; and the fearless way in which she assailed 
prejudices and vested interests of all kinds is sufficient to 
explain this circumstance. 

One word more as to the contradictions in Madame Blavat- 
sky’s character, so far as these are not mere calumnies. If she was 
not an ordinary person, but a great occultist, why should we be 
surprised to find her different from the present worldly standard 
of conduct? ‘Consistency’ is a grand word, but it needs 
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defining. I am of opinion that it is largely a conventional 
question, and that what we are pleased to call consistency is 


not so very consistent after all.—I am, etc., 
H. T. EDGE. 


[We are unable to agree with Mr. Edge. His view appears 
to be that, if Madame Blavatsky’s teachings gave men an ideal 
worth striving after, it matters but little whether she was honest 
or dishonest. It really matters a great deal; and, to put 
matters plainly, we may as well say at once that we believe 
MadameBlavatsky to have been, as the Wes/minster Gazette has 
proved, a fraudulent impostor.—J/.0.] 


LEPROSY AND VACCINATION 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
14 Clarendon Street, N.W., 23rd March, 1895. 


S1R,—As the existence of the fearful and mutilative disease, 
leprosy, has been referred to in the humane and interesting 
letter of Father Conradi, published in the National Observer of 
March 9th, may I venture to state the results of investigations 
into the remarkable recrudescence of leprosy in recent years? 
Evidence on this point was brought before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Vaccination, and has sinceibeen accumulating from 
various countrie:, to the effect that the Jennerian operation is 
responsible for much of this repulsive and incurable plague. In 
the Nineteenth Century, December 1889, the late Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, in an article entitled ‘The Dreadful Revival of 
Leprosy,’ after referring to its diffusion in Europe and America, 
says : ‘In almost every other quarter of the globe leprosy is 
rife at present, and wherever it exists it seems to be slowly but 
surely extending its ravages. It is impossible to estimate even 
approximately the total number of lepers now dying by inches 
throughout the world, but it is certain they may be counted by 
millions. It cannot be comforting to the pride of England— 
“the august mother of nations ”—to reflect that a very large 
portion of these wretched sufferers is to be found amongst her 
own subjects.’ Sir Ranald Martin, a great authority on leprosy, 
states : ‘ The dangers to Europeans arise chiefly from vaccina- 
tion and from wet-nursing. I felt that very early in my career 
in India. I saw an English lady last year in a horrible condi- 
tion (she said) from having been vaccinated from a leprous 
child’ —(Leprosy in British Guinea, by Dr. Hillis, p. 182.) Dr. 
H. W. Blane, of New Orleans, in his Report addressed to the 
President of the Board of Health for the State of Louisiana, 
November 27th, 1889, says that in his twofold capacity of 
Dermatologist to the Charity Hospital and Chief Sanitary 
Inspector of the city, he has had unusual opportunities for the 
study of leprosy and vaccination. During the past eight years 
he had observed over sixty cases of bond fide leprosy (anzesthetic 
and tubular). The disease is slowly increasing : it is inoculable 
and communicable by vaccination. Surgeon-General C. R. 
Francis, in the Journal of the Leprosy Investigation Committee, 
No. 1, August 1890, wrote : ‘1 would advocate an investigation 
into the effects of vaccination, there being some who are still 
dubious on the point, though the statement made two or three 
years ago by Professor Gairdner on the subject would seem to 
be conclusive in favour of vaccination as a factor.’ Dr. Roger 
G. S. Chew, of Calcutta, who has devoted fourteen years to the 
study of leprosy in India and other countries, furnishes in his 
pamphlet on leprosy a table of the results of his investigations 
into the causation of 1034 cases which have come under his 
treatment. Of these he says insanitation is responsible for 105 
cases, vaccination for 148, and 72 cases are due to other forms 
of inoculation. Dr. A. Mitra, Chief Medical Officer, Kashmir, 
says : ‘I have on three occasions searched for bacilli. In one 
instance I found them in lymph from a vaccinated leper.’— 
(American Journal of Medical Science, July 1861.) Before the 
Select Vaccination Parliamentary Committee in 1871 Dr. Hall 
Bakewell, formerly Vaccinator-General of Trinidad, said in 
reply to question 3564, ‘ Have you had experience of any case 
in which leprosy has been introduced by vaccination ?’—‘ I 
have seen several cases in which it seemed to be the only 
explanation. I have a case now under treatment of the son of a 
gentleman from India who has contracted leprosy, both the 
parents being of English origin. I saw the case of a child last 


year who, though a creole of the Island of Trinidad, is born of 
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English parents, and is a leper, and there is no other cause to 
which it is attributable. Sir Ranald Martin, who is a great 
authority on these points, agreed with me that the leprosy arose 
from vaccination.’ 

If space were allowed I could cite numerous other cases, 
These who wish to pursue the inquiry should peruse a volume 
by Mr. William Tebb, entitled Zhe Recrudescence of Leprosy and 
ts Causation, 412 pages, London, Swan Sonnenschein and Co,— 
I am, etc., JAS. R. WILLIAMSON, 





REVIEWS 
A RADICAL GENERAL 


Recollections of a Milttary Life. By General Sir JOHN Apyr, 
G.C.B., R.A. London: Smith Elder. 


Sir John Adye must not expect his views to be exempt from 
the wholesome criticism out of which truth is born, as Venus 
from the wave. He was and is a most interesting personage 
He is one of the very few officers of high rank who have been 
content to be of the Gladstonian ruck, and though he has, so 
far as possible, kept politics out of his pages, he has not been 
able to cancel his record. He dedicates his book to the Officers 
and Men of the Regiment among whom he has passed his 
career, and he reminds us in his first pages that since 1762 his 
family, in the nearest and dearest sense of the term, has always 
been represented in the Royal Regiment far excellence. Nor can 
we forget that one of the most promising officers of that grand 
force to-day is his eldest son commanding, with the Army rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, a company of Artillery now at Gibraltar, 
and, we take leave tosay, loved by ail who are brought into 
contact with his fine and modest nature. In the closing words 
of the volume Sir John again refers to his long and intimate 
association with the Woolwich regiment, and he is perhaps 
unaware that no small or inconsiderable section of that 
regiment considers him the worst friend it has ever had. The 
reasons for this view are not far to seek, but we do not find them 
much in evidence in the pages before us. There is evidence, 
however, that Sir John is very much impressed with the views 
that other people took of him—so long as they were persons 
highly placed and able to do hima good turn. He entered the 
Woolwich Academy, vulgarly (or rather let us siy among the 
elect) known as ‘the Shop,’ and received his commission, in 
the blissful days when there was no competition, in December 
1839. Thus he was a commissioned officer when Lord 
Wolseley was in short frocks and before Sir Evelyn Wood and 
Sir Redvers Buller were born, while even ‘ George Ranger’ was 
for nearly a year yet innocent of his first commission as colonel, 
in which capacity he condescended to give the Army the 
pristine benefit of his intelligence. But for some eighteen years 
Sir John saw no service, and until the war with Russia began 
he could only show what was in him by his industry, as he 
had no opportunity of displaying it even by competitive 
examination, now the cherished way of the Liberals for 
admitting only those men to the Army whose parents can afford 
them the expensive but effectual luxury of coaching. To show 
the length to which this examination mania is now carried, let 
us say that a non-commissioned officer, ‘sitting’ for an 
education certificate recently, was asked to write a sketch of the 
Church history of the 6th century! When the author did 
get employment as an Artillery staff officer he was not long 
before he attracted attention from no less a person than Lord 
Raglan. His immediate chief happened not to be able to stand 
the Turkish climate, and so he found himself in direct relations 
with the great man at an age and in a rank when few indeed 
would have dared to show their noses at head-quarters. Well, 
to make a long story short, Adye went through the Crimean 
campaign almost from first to last, having only hada few weeks 


run down the Mediterranean when there was nothing doing. 


Yet isit not a singular thing that the Duke of Cambridge, wh? 
was only seven weeks in the Crimea, has got as many clasps 
to his medal as Sir John? As Sir John was dien vu by Lord 
Raglan, that warrior is puffed in a way that might make eve? 
Kinglake, were he still under the glimpses of the m0; 
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turn green with envy. But on behalf not only of Dr. Russell 
but of other equally meritorious gentlemen who corresponded 
‘for the papers’ and underwent the same trials as the soldiers, 
and who yet speak in their writings, we must say that 
Sir John goes a great deal too far in his aspersion of those 
courageous and singleminded men who, like their successors, 
have tried to tell England the truth about what passes under 
their eyes and within reach of their ears. These Crimean 
correspondents, all but one gone to their rest, do not deserve 
Sir John Adye’s strictures, while their own have been abundantly 
vindicated in the course of forty years, and especially in the 
last three. No, Sir John cannot thus exorcise the shadow 
which encompasses the name of Lord Raglan. 

Sir "John, from a comfortable billet at Spike Island, was 
called to take his part in the suppression of the Indian Mutiny. 
He did not see very much of the severe fighting, and where he 
strays from things within his purview he may not be more 
trustworthy than, let us say, Mr. Herbert of Plevna. After the 
Mutiny Sir John had quite his share of the fat of the land of 
India, having commanded the Artillery in the ‘dark’ presidency, 
and been madeA.A.G. of Artillery for the whole of the Peninsula. 
He belonged to the school that let the day take care of itself. 
He had no perverse views about outposts for the protection of 
the frontier, and perhaps, even to day, he would go back tothe 
line of the Indus. This naturally recommended him to the 
authorities at home of the ‘ Liberal’ persuasion, and so, soon 
after his return, he became Director of Artillery in the War 
Office,"a position in which, with the best intentions in the world, 
he did, or allowed himself to be an accomplice in doing, 
infinite mischief. It goes almost without saying that Mr. 
Gladstone made him Surveyor of Ordnance, the post which had 
taken the place of that of Master-General of Ordnance, the 
abolition of which, as being generally in the tenure of a man 
free from partisan influence, was of such immense injury to the 
service. Presently the Surveyor-Generalship was abolished, 
too, because a soldier would know too much, and the most 
technical post in the War Office hierarchy is now represented 
in St. Stephen’s by—Mr. William Woodall, the intimate friend of 
Mr. Jabez Balfour. 

Sir John thinks, whether fost hoc or propter hoc, that the 
present machinery of the War Office would certainly break 
down under considerable strain. Yes: it is singular how clear- 
sighted we become when we are out of a particular swim, when 
we have no log to roll, and only the interest of the country is to 
be considered. Sir John was Governor of the ‘ Shop,’ and later 
Governor of Gibraltar when the age clause, to which he had 
been a party, as ifsome men were not better at seventy than 
others at fifty-five, caught him as it did not catch the 
Commander-in-chief, who revised it. He is, we are glad to 
know, well and hearty, and he will excuse us if we point out to 
him one or two omissions, which might have been expected of 
him. He was chief of the staff to Lord Wolseley in the 
campaign of 1882. We do not see much of that field-marshal in 
Sir John’s narrative of the events in Egypt nearly thirteen 
years ago, and we dare to say that if ever his lordship’s memoirs 
see the light we may get a glimpse at the reason. Nor do we 
see any reference to the obstructive policy, now happily 
knocked on the head, of the Governor of Gibraltar (which exists 
for the Navy, and if there were no Navy might be abandoned 
to-morrow) anent the creation of the requisite harbour, proot 
against torpedo attacks, which more than one ‘ Woolwich: 
Governor objected to because, if you please, the range of fire of 
one battery would be masked—as if these were not the very 
Governors who allowed the emplacement of a battery which 
could not depress its guns to protect the ships, for which pur- 
POse it was constructed. 

There are more things to be said, but space fails. Let us, 
notwithstanding what has been said, assure all and sundry the 
officers of the services and the thousands of civilians who now 
take an active interest in Service matters that they should 
hasten to read Sir John Adye’s book, not more for the undoubted 
professional knowledge which his fortunate career has enabled 
him, with a naturally quick apprehension, to store up, but for 
the abundance of anecdote which those who know him will not 
be surprised to find in his pages. Of his illustrations we will 
only say they might be tolerated as rough field sketches—but 


nobody, going in for that sort of thing, could expect them to 
Pass at ‘ the Shop.’ 
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ENGLISH PR OSE SELECTIONS 


English Prose Selections, vol\.iv. Edited by HENRY CRAIK. 
London : Macmillan. 


To many readers this may prove the most interesting volume 
of the whole set. The selection is from the works of English 
writers of the eizhteenth century down to and including Maria 
Edgeworth. In his introduction Mr. Craik contrasts Conyers 
Middleton and Warburton, Bentham and Cobbett, Berkeley and 
Law, Wesley and Horsley, Chesterfield and Sterne, Gray and 
Horace Walpole. A paragraph about the development of the 
novel, though short, will bear careful examination. In fact, if 
we have a fault to find with this part of the book, it is that Mr. 
Craik has confined himself within such narrow limits that, 
taough his essay is by no means a mere list of names, it is much 
tougher reading than would seem altogether necessary. He 
finishes off with very brief estimates of Johnson, Gibbon, 
Fielding, Humeand Burke. ‘Theage,’ he says, ‘ that comprises 
them need fear no comparison.’ 

The first of the selections is taken from the works of Conyers 
Middleton, and is prefaced by Mr. Saintsbury. The same 
writer deals with Berkeley. ‘Take, he observes, ‘ reverence, 
logic, and taste from Berkeley, and there would be an English 
version of the late M. Renan.’ Mr. Saintsbury goes much 
further than this and compares the Bishop of Cloyne to Plato ! 
Mr. Overton deals with the author of Law’s Ca//, a famous 
book in its day, though Law was a ‘nonjuror.” Mr. Millar 
thinks that ‘Richardson has undoubtedly a stronger claim 
than any other to be considered the father of the English 
novel.’ The selections from Clarissa are very judicious, and 
include the famous deathbed scene. We cannot help remark- 
ing that a scene or two from Sir Charles Grandison should 
have been among the passages quoted. Mr. Craik himself 
notices Chesterfield. The celebrated Le//ers were written to a 
son who died before him, and were not published until after 
the writers death. In Limpsfield Church until lately was to 
be seen the hatchment hung up at young Stanhope’s death, as 
well as a tablet erected by his widow: but the church has 
since been restored. There is an interesting and sympathetic 
account, or rather criticism, of Fielding, with a fair number of 
quotations from his works. Mr. Craik takes Samuel Johnson, 
and gives several interesting quotations, among which that 
from the /d/er on ‘ Style’ should be learned off book by every 
one who aspires to write. We have also the full text of the 
celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfield. ‘Horace Walpole’ is 
by Mr. W. P. Ker, who has not chosen any of the more 
gossiping passages from the Le¢fers, which are the delight of 
miscellaneous readers. ‘ Gilbert White’ falls to the share of 
Dr. Norman Moore, and is treated with reverence, if with 
brevity. Smollett is assigned to Mr. Saintsbury, Adam Smith 
to Mr. Bonar, Goldsmith to Mr. Dobson, Burke to Mr. Dixon, 
and William Cowper to Mr. Ker. The ‘Edward Gibbon’ of 
Mr. Saintsbury has a bad fault: it is too short. Yet he has 
room to characterise his work as ‘a perfect accomplishment.’ 

This is the kind of book for a long sea voyage. It is no 
doubt intended rather for students. But as the volumes are 
light in hand, as they are self-contained, as each memoir or 
each quotation is about as much as can be read in that half- 
hour before breakfast in the tropics, and as the range of 
subjects is so large, and the space taken by the whole book is 
so small, we venture to recommend it for the purpose stated. 
It is a compendium of the best things in English literature. 


A GREAT PROCONSUL 


The Life and Correspondence of Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., G.C.B., 
F.R.S. By JOHN MARTINEAU. London: Murray. 


Most cultivated Englishmen are acquainted with Burke’s 
famous defence of our system of party government. In the 
swelling words of the greatest of our political philosophers, 
party is a body of men united, for the promoting, by their joint 
endeavours, the national interest, upon some political principle 
in which they are all agreed; and the Whigs of Queen Anne’s 
reign, who laid the foundations of this system in our Constitu- 
tion, believed that the only proper method of rising into power 
was through ‘hard essays of practised friendship and experi- 
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mented fidelity. They believed no men could act with effect 
who did not act in concert; that no men could act in concert 
who did not act with confidence ; that no men could act with 
confidence who were not bound together by common opinions, 
common affections and common interests.’ This is party 
etherealised ; if any one wants to see what a base and vile thing 
it can be in practical life, he has only to turn to the concluding 
pages of Mr. Martineau’s fine biography of one of the noblest 
servants this nation has possessed in the present century. 
These show the cruelty, the cowardice, the ingratitude and 
meanness of public men of both parties when under the influence 
of party passion and in pursuit of party advantage. For our- 
selves, we wili fairly confess that this narrative of the closing 
years of a stately and beautiful life are heartbreaking, and we 
prefer to pass away from them as quickly as may be. Their 
perusal will, it may be hoped, excite feelings, however unavail- 
ing now, of remorse and regret in many still amongst us playing 
the old parts in the old game. 

The difficulty of the reviewer is to select from amongst the 
host of subjects of perennial interest offered for consideration 
and discussion in these volumes. Frere wrote copiously ; he 
was an administrator blest with great clearness of vision, great 
practical sagacity, and small respect for those petty official 
ways and habits which we call ‘red tape.’ He took no half- 
views of men and things; what he saw clearly he expressed 
boldly : and thus—thanks to Mr. Martineau’s admirable plan 
of allowing Frere to speak as much as possible for himself— 
we are presented with a series of principles which Frere 
regarded as essential to the good government of India, and 
with examples of the application of these principles to the 
solution of most of the present-day problems of Indian ad- 
ministration. Scarcely anything has struck us more than the 
statesmanlike character of Frere’s views and arguments. They 
possess that breadth and good sense, that freedom from the 
merely conventional, which no man can exhibit unless he 
sees all round his subject. There is scarcely a topic connected 
with Indian government in regard to which we cannot turn for 
guidance to this work; and, although it is somewhat like 
taking a brick to show what a house is like, we will take a single 
subject, which is now engaging earnest and anxious public 
attention in this country and in India. Let us see what Frere 
thought of our true policy on and beyond our north-western 
frontier. 

He was the leader of the school of Indian statesmen which 
opposed the ‘ring-fence’ and ‘masterly-inactivity’ policy of 
Lord Dalhousie and Lord Lawrence, which, after having 
been tried with somewhat disastrous results, has been re- 
placed by Frere’s ideals with the approval of all the leading 
Indian administrators of recent years. As Mr. Martineau 
expresses it, to Lord Dalhousie and his school the ideal British 
Einpire in India was a compact territory within a ring-fence 
to be extended at every just and convenient opportunity, and 
ruled in as homogeneous a manner as possible by British 
officials, takin g their instructions not only in important matters 
but in details from the Governor-General and his secretaries at 
Calcutta. Frere’s ideal of empire, on the other hand, was a 
pervading influence rather than a system of administration—a 
power which, though inevitably spreading, aimed at no 
extension of the red line on the map which marked the limits 
of British territory, and which would rather be indicated by a 
colour gradually paling and shaded off indefinitely far beyond 
it. To this ideal he keld all through his life. In Scinde he 
carried it out with the aid of Jacob, Merewether, and others, 
amongst the Belooch tribes. He encouraged intercourse 
across the border, Mr. Martineau tells us in another place, as 
the first and most effectual means both of securing peace on 
the frontier, and also of protecting India from hostile influence 
and possible invasion by more distant Powers. Frere himself, 
writing to Lord Canning in 1860, said; ‘I don’t look on the 
Russian advance into Central ‘Asia as an evil, and I knowa 
time must come when the limit of our legitimate influence will 
touch the limit of theirs. This may be done in peace, and I 
think the sooner the better. But I should like it to be, if 
possible, far from our own frontier, and that we should mean- 
time, by extending our common and honourable influence, 
unite our neighbours as closely as possible to us in interest and 
feeling.’ The time which Frere with a statesman’s instinct 
foresaw has come, and the limits of our influence and that of 
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Russia touch, and it has been ‘done in peace,’ for we have 
adopted his policy and met our great Asiatic rival ‘far from our 
own frontier.’ Some years later he circulated for the informa. 
tion of his colleagues a letter in which he expressed the saine 
view in another way: ‘ Nothing, I believe, will be effectual to 
resist Russian progress towards India till we have British 
officers stationed on the Indian side ‘of a well-defined frontier, 
exercising an effective control ‘over the politics of the semi- 
civilised races on our side of such a border, and in constant frank 
diplomatic communication with Russian officers on the other 
side.’ This is very much what we are seeking to do in such 
Stations as Gilgit, Mastuj, Chitral, Chilas and others in the 
wild borderlands on the southern slopes of the mighty Hindu 
Kush range. 

This, as we have said, is only one of the many great problems 
of Indian politics discussed in these volumes, and we have 
only selected it because it happens to be uppermost in the 
public mind at this moment. Frere’s views on the proper mode 
of dealing with the native states, of ‘the relations between the 
central and the local governments, of the causes of the Mutiny, 
of the influence of the telegraph on Indian administration, of 
the dangers of the interference of Parliament, are equally inter- 
esting and important. Of Frere himself we have left ourselves 
no space to speak. And yet his character is one on which it 
would be a pleasure to dwell. As far back as 1835, when he was 
a youth of twenty, Lord Clare, the Governor of Bombay, wrote 
officially of him that he ‘is an ornament to the service, his 
superior abilities are of a useful, practical kind, ever devoted to 
worthy objects. ... There is no person in the whole service 
who could be consulted with more advantage or confidence, he 
is so strictly conscientious and honourable.’ Mr. Martineau, in 
a touching passage at the close of his work, speaks of the four 
years which he has spent in spirit with Frere in preparing it, 
and says it has been to him a rare privilege to live in such com- 
panionship. We can well believe it. To a staunch friend, now 
himself gone to his long home, the late Sir William Mackinnon, 
Frere said in his last days, ‘I have looked down into the great 
abyss, but God has never left me through it all.’ And through 
his whole life religion was to him an abiding source of mental 
peace and thankfulness. ‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord.’ Frere was one of those valiant ones, who, in Carlyle’s 
variation of this sweet benediction, are blessed in that they 
have lived in the Lord, for, according to Mr. Martineau, the 
same qualities continued in him from boyhood to old age— 
‘courage, energy, chivalry, loyalty, unselfishness, modesty, 
gentleness, patience, right judgment, quickened by a simple and 
unswerving faith in the ever present government and guidance 
of God,’ 


FICTION 


1. The Model of Christian Gay. By HORACE A. VACHELL 
Bentley. 
2. A Street in Suburbia. By EDWIN W. PUGH. Heinemann 
3. For the Honour of the Flag. By Commander CHARLES N. 
ROBINSON, R.N., and JoHN LEYLAND. Seeley. 
The Friend of the People. By MARY ROWSELL. 
The Laird and His Friends. Skeffington. 
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1. Christian Gay, the hero of this Californian story, is at 
artist ; also a gentleman. Consequently, when he finds, in the 
solitude of the hills in San Lorenzo County, a young woman of 
peerless beauty and absolute simplicity, who, although her 
mother is of noble Spanish blood, is ill-mated with the rough 
and ‘tough’ Bill Smith, and when the natural result follows that 
Virginia’s heart strays to the highest and gentlest man she has 
known, revolting from the coarse savage she has never learnt t0 
love, Chris does his duty, and makes it as easy as he can fot 
her to exercise the duty of self-sacrifice. There is an excellen! 
moral in the story, combined with vigorous description and 
abundance of incident. The fight with the grizzly, the capturt 
of Bill Smith (who is a road agent and atrain robber more from 
misdirected ambition than a fraudulent idiosyncrasy) by th 
astute sheriff Tom Mudgitt ; the chastisement and final doom 
of the Hon. Jabez Potts, politician and publican, are s¢ 
forth with animation and dramatic force; and the fates of 
Sylvester Gay and his unhappy victim, Beryl Lowly, whom 
Chris finds ‘slinging beer in a dive’ at San Francisco, 4* 
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pregnant with tragic meaning. The characterisation of those 
emphatically ‘ white men,’ the hero and Dr. Lowly, and, let it be 
added, of the redoubted Bill himself, who has much sweet blood 
in his colossal carcase, is as distinct as the impression left of the 
gracious model, with ‘a face to stimulate the atrophied 
imagination of an art critic’ and a nature as unselfish as it is 
warm and womanly. 

2, Yet another tale of mean streets. In the present case the 
strata of low life are somewhat varied. Clerks in high hats 
present themselves with their artisan neighbours on such 
occasions as the ‘friendly lead ;’ and there is an anomalous 
young man called Philip, who is understood to be waiting for 
the death of a rich uncle, and who mingles only in the debates 
of the argumentative workmen with a vein of satire which they 
understand just enough to resent, Still the hero of ‘A Cynic’s 
Dinner’ is ‘a white man,’ to use another sort of slang, and the 
scant expression of gratitude by the waif he befriends—‘ You 
are a bigger mug than I thort yer was, Mist’ Evers ’—no doubt 
takes nothing from his benefactor’s enjoyment. ‘Mamma’s 
Angel’ is another well-turned chapter, though the sentiment is 
not so subtle. On the whole this is an informing book, dealing 
with the subjects the gossips, the commeéres, deal with at the 
street corners. ‘They talked of the weather ; of the price of 
coals; of their husbands; their children; their sicknesses ; 
their quarrels with contumacious neighbours and relations ; of 
School Boards ; of marriages and births and deaths that had 
lately happened, or were on the /afzs ; of funerals ; of clothes 
and boots ; of the dearness of provisions ; of Mrs. Nemo’s new 
bonnet; of Mr. Nemo’s profligacy ; of the decadence of filial 
loveand duty ; of Heaven and Hell; of the fine dinners they 
had eaten; of murders, suicides, fires, divorces, breaches of 
promise, wife-beating and husband-beating ; the stupidity of 
country folk—a favourite theme; and their own sharpness and 
intelligence. It was interesting to hear them speak, too, ofa 
class they designated ‘‘low people.” Heaven guard their off- 
spring from intermarrying with “low people,” they said. And 
when the woman with the black eye and the cloven lip heard 
that another woman’s son showed a tendency to contract low 
habits, she entreated the mother to “keep ’im right.” “ Once let 
‘im get really low, and there is no higherin him agin,” she said.’ 
Nothing human is alien, one would think, from the writer, 
though his field is here circumscribed. 

3. There is an all-pervading atmosphere of gunpowder and 
glory about every chapter of this stirring tale of the days when 
Blake and van Tromp wrestled for supremacy on the seas, 
that would have given unbounded delight to patriotic British 
youth of a more robust generation. Even in these degenerate 
days there are still, let us hope, plenty of healthy-minded lads 
who will revel in the hairbreadth ’scapes and deeds of ‘ derring- 
do’ with which this unflaggingly thrilling narrative fairly 
bristles from end to end. The spirited young Englishman of 
the Commonwealth who figures both as hero and chronicler, 
and who gets himself captured by a press-gang, enslaved by 
the Moors, rescued and plunged into the thick of the great 
Anglo-Dutch naval war, is a capital companion for adventure- 
loving youth, whose interest in his exciting career will certainly 
not be lessened ,by the facts that the story concerns itself 
largely with the ever-fascinating Cavalier-Roundhead struggle, 
and that it teems with ‘scurvy knaves,’ ‘spawn of Satan,’ ‘men 
of Belial” ‘chimney-faced, herring-gutted varlets,’ and similar 
explosive archaisms of the kind that did so much to assist the 
popularity of Harrison Ainsworth and his school. The racy 
and picturesque vernacular of the period is maintained, indeed, 
as conscientiously as the interest. Nothing could be better 
than the spirit and colour imparted to the descriptive passages, 
and the illustrations, like the story itself, are well above the 
averige of their kind. 

4. Unless the gods have been very good to you, and haveshown 
their favours by making you—well, say, a Stanley Weyman— 
you were wise to keep to the only historic period of which it is 
possible for you to know anything—your own. For it is certain 
that a good historical novel cannot be put together by the most 
Patient research, the most laborious accuracy, whereas a good 
many readable books may be written up to date with a very 
slight allowance of labour and accuracy. Historical novels, 
more than any others, require imagination. Nay, more, unless 
‘man shall feel in his heart that he is one born out of due 
season—that his real period was the one of which he writes—he 
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will do no better than Miss Rowsell has done and: that, for 4 
historical novel, is not worth doing. The story is wildly impro- 
bable, but this, in a romance, is to be pardoned—almost 
praised. The characters are distinct, if unoriginal, and the 
style might be very much worse. The time and patience 
spent by Mary Rowsell on Zhe Friend of the People 
might have served for half a dozen good stories; but all 
is rendered vain and fruitless by lack of that sympathetic 
insight, intense to the point of genius, by whose aid alone great 
historical novels can be written. 

5. The second title of this artless book is ‘A Story of the 
Younger Day.’ It seems to us that the day before yesterday 
is more truly its theme. For it turns upon the doctrinal 
audacity of a young divine of the Scottish Church, who so 
scandalises the: General Assembly by his modest latitudi- 
narianism as to incur the peaalty of expulsion from the 
ministry. At the extent of his heresy we are left to guess ; his 
views are nowhere formulated; but he seems to have com- 
mitted himself to the opinion that the Church no longer rests 
on dogma, which is doubtless crude enough. The effects of 
his misfortune on his moral tone are less doubtful. He goes 
abroad on a roving commission from the press to investigate 
German theology, takes to ‘narcotics,’ and, oblivious of his 
engagement to an attached and attractive girl, marries a sym- 
pathetic foreigner, and having lost her by a tragic accident, 
returns to die of moral and physical collapse. This muddled 
martyrdom is the not too exhilarating climax of a rather 
tedious tale. The scene is of course partly laid in Scotland, 
but the writer seems more at home in suburban London. There 
is a certain landed baronet who talks what is conscientiously 
intended for broad Scotch, an idiom which for about a century 
and a half has been disused by the educated classes ; a farmer 
of such delicate sensibility that he dies of grief at the eccle- 
siastical degradation of his son ; a rising politician as vaguely 
Jiberal as the theologian (‘the social and industrial movements 
have curious features’ is his boldest utterance) ; and a coms 
plicated piece of family history which induces a bold bad 
nephew of the baronet to adopt melodramatic measures to 
exclude the rightful heir. The book would hardly be worth 
notice had it not formed a pretext for extracting the opinion of 
an eminent universal referee, whose astuteness in refusing to 
be ‘drawn’ is amusingly characteristic. ‘I have a good deal 
of sympathy with the old-fashioned Presbyterianism of Scot- 
land, and before giving an opinion on. the new I should like to 
know what is, in the voyage on which it has entered, its point 
of destination.’ 


VENEZIA 


Venezia. By HENRY PERL. Adapted from the German by 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’ANVERS). London: Sampson 


Low. 


Let us say at once that this is a book to be grateful for, not 
indeed with an unmixed gratitude, but with such modified and 
chastened thankfulness as befits those who have received a gift 
admirable on the whole, but yet not quite so admirable as it 
might have been. And, first, as to the letterpress. It would be 
too much to expect in a work of this kind (a work obviously 
intended to appeal to a large and not necessarily very critical 
audience) those finer appreciations of works of art which few 
perhaps are quite able to understand, and fewer still competent 
to express. We may probably be thankful—if we may judge 
from certain indications to which we shall presently allude— 
that the author has not attempted anything of the kind, but 
has rather aimed at conveying such a general idea of Venice 
and Venetian life as shouid form a suitable setting for the illus- 
trations of them with which the book is very lavishly adorned. 
He preludes with some excellent advice. ‘To enjoy Venice 
properly at first, all observation of details must be avoided ; 
mind and spirit must be alike strung up to the pitch of ethe- 
reality’ ; but hardly have we ‘strung up’ our minds and spirits 
according to order—the thing is not to be done in a moment— 
when we are made the unwilling victims of a dialogue between 
two tourists, who might be quite in their place at Southend-on- 
Sea or even Ostend, but whose presence in Venice we feel 
quite sure would have been avenged in the most exemplary 
manner by the Council of Ten as an outrage on the City and 
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the Republic. ‘Good heavens ! how thirsty looking at it makes 
me! It is like a railway journey in hot weather. Let’s make 
haste and get some beer.’ ‘ This little trip reminds me of the 
voyage round the world which one makes in a cosmorama!’ 
And so on, and soon. Well we know that creatures like this 
do exist, and that they do go to Venice. It is whispered that 
not only the eternal ‘ Santa Lucia’ may be heard on the Grand 
Canal, but also on occasions the Jatest success of ‘the halls.’ 
But we need not go to Venice to find them: we donot want to 
find them when we do go to Venice, and if we thought there 
was a chance of our finding many of them we very likely should 
not go to Venice at all. However, let us hasten to add that 
there are but two chapters of this kind of writing in the whole 
book, and that one of them describes a visit to the Lido, where, 
undoubtedly, a casino, an éfadblissement de bains, a tram, and a 
dusty avenue of little trees—not to mention the penny steamer— 
all combine to remind us that we live in this utilitarian and 
commonplace nineteenth century. If, indeed. this be the nine- 
teenth century! For if there is one thing in this book more 
puzzling than another it is the extraordinary wildness of the 
chronology. ‘It was in the thirteenth century,’ we are told, 
‘that the prosperity of Venice became assured. ‘The fall of 
Constantinople was synchronous with the beginning of her 
glory.’ And, on the next page, ‘In the fifteenth century, how- 
ever, this inflow of treasures gradually ceased.’ Who would 
guess from all this that the fall of Constantinople actually 
occurred in 1453? Here, again, is the author’s enumeration of 
the chief masters of the Venetian school of painting: ‘ Gian 
Bellino, Bassano, Carpaccio, Palma, and later Titian, Tinto- 
retto, Paolo Veronese, Giorgione, Gentile Bellini, and 
Schiavoni.’ What delicate irony there is in that ‘later,’ seeing 
that Gentile Bellin¢ was the elder brother of Gian Bellino, and 
died a generation at least before Bassano was torn! But in 
truth the pictures of Venice seem to have made a very slight 
impression on Herr Perl. He dismisses the Accademia in one 
short paragraph. He gives us, it is true, the dimensions of 
Tintoretto’s gigantic Paradzso, and the price paid to Titian for 
the ‘ Pesaro’ Madonna, but he does not even mention the 
magnificent and well-known St. John the Almoner by the same 
artist, or Palma’s S¢#, Barbara. He does not tell us a word 
about the Bellinis of the Frari, of San Zaccaria, and of Murano, 
though all the three churches in which they are to be found are 
mentioned, and indeed are the subjects of some of the illustra- 
tions ; and, most astonishing omission of alJ, though we have a 
view of the Scuola di San Rocco, there is not even a hint of 
the superb series of pictures with which Tintoretto has enriched 
its walls and ceilings. It is but justice, however, to say that 
many of the descriptions are excellent, and bring the chief 
characteristics of past and present life in Venice vividly before 
the mind, and that the style is generally smooth and pleasant. 
Typographical errors are more frequent than they should be, 
and sometimes more than usually unfortunate ; even ‘a friendly 
eye’ cannot but notice the almost libellous description of an 
excellent painter as ‘ Lorenzo Sotto’ ! 

Of the illustrations we are able to speak very much more 
warmly. The artists seem to have caught the secret—as well 
they might, being themselves Venetians—of that wonderful 
atmosphere of Venice in which everything strikes us as more 
beautiful, and less earthly than it would if seen elsewhere and 
under different conditions. Here are the canals great and 
small, the lagoons and the little narrow streets all looking as 
they do look in Venice and as they could not by any possibility 
look anywhere else—even at Olympia. Especially admirable are 
the illustrations of that unrivalled domestic architecture which 
is one of the chief glories of Venice, and the delightful studies 
of the people from the young girl, a typical Venetian maiden, 
who smiles at us on p. 162, to the keen-faced old man smoking 
on the previous page. It seems almost ungracious where much 
is so excellent to allude to the ungraceful Babel-like effects 
produced in two pictures by showing only the base of the Cam- 
panile, which by itselfis not beautiful, and leaving imagination 
to suggest how much more of it there may be somewhere out of 
sight. Taken altogether we are grateful, as we have said, for 
the book ; it is one of those which send us to our continental 
Bradshaw, and set us considering the relative merits of the 
Brenner and the St. Gothard routes to the Adriatic. Only 

when, we have got three we hope we shall find more congenial 
company than Herr Perl’s tourists. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A KINGDOM 


The Fringes of Fife. By JOHNGEDDIE. Edinburgh : Douglas, 


The county immediately north of the Forth, distinguished by 
the name of the Kingdom of Fife, and likened by that wisest of 
monarchs, James VI., toa beggar’s mantle witha fringe of gold, has 
been at various times the resort, more, perhaps, for pleasure thay 
business, of some of the most distinguished personages in Scottish 
history. It has associations with Scottish kings from Malcolm 
Canmore down to James VII., not entirely connected with the 
Royal and Ancient Game of Golf. ‘ The Culdees, that mysterious 
religious order which seems to have had its beginning and end in 
Fife, are said to have held their last assemblage at Inverkeithing, 
John Knox began his crusade against the Papacy in Crail in 
June 1559. It was in the house of Malcolm of Grange, on the 
road from Earlsferry to Falkland, that the Jacobite lairds of the 
kingdom convened to hatch the rebellion of ’15.’ Even the 
literary historian must visit Fife if he is to see the birthplace 
of the original of, perhaps, the most famous character in fiction, 
Robinson Crusoe. Mr. Geddie’s book, Zhe Fringes of Fife, is 
crammed full of historical allusions, so that one cannot but 
marvel at the skill which compresses so much of the past into 
a brief account and description of the coast of Fife at the 
present day. In his peregrination, Mr. Geddie ‘clung to the 
coast line’ and was never for long ‘ out of sight and sound of the 
sea.’ For ‘the selvage,as King Jamie hinted, is worth the 
web.’ Being determined to show that Fife has a flavour of its 
own, Mr. Geddie has succeeded in indicating, by humorous 
touches here and there, how it is that the Fifer is so proud of 
his kingdom and yet is not envied by those born beyond its 
borders. ‘Me a Fifer! I'll never be a Fifer. I was born in 
Perthshire.’ It may be remembered that when Peter Peebles 
was questioned by the English justice as to what he meant by 
the word ‘ daft,’ one of the adjectives he offered in explanation 
was ‘Fifish,’ which is certainly a libel on the inhabitants of the 
kingdom ; yet they are a queer folk. While looking at an 
ancient building, called the ‘ King’s Cellar, at Limekilns, Mr, 
Geddie was informed by his ancient guide that his father-in- 
law remembered when there was another storey to it. ‘He 
could tell ye a’ aboot it.’ ‘And where is he to be found?’ 
eagerly asks the visitor. ‘In Rosyth; he’s deid, of course.’ In 
the same town there is a Public Library. But ‘ Naebody comes 
here longer, but the remains o’ the auld Beerial {Society ; and 
little they’ve left to do except beery ane anither.’ Here isa 
story of the strange custom of the kingdom which would have 
fitted in with Dr. Johnson’s notion of Scotsmen generally. 
We must give it in Mr. Geddie’s own words : 

‘ Keeping the shore path for St. David’s, another pelting rain 
shower overtakes us and we flee for shelter to a wooden shed 
facing the sea and the blast. Towards us come two grave. 
faced men, an elder and a younger, the former with a sack 
round his shoulders, while the other bears an iron pail. “ Yell 
hae mair elbow room and less weet inside,” they civilly remark 
to us, standing in the slushy doorway. “ We'll need a’ the licht.’ 
* Whammle the pail, Richie,” says he of the sack. The pail 
whammled where the mud lay ankle deep; he sits down, and 
his companion, producing huge tailor’s shears, proceeds i 
solemn silence to prune his locks, as if hair cutting in a rail 
squall on a lonely sea shore, out of hail of human habitatior, 
were the most ordinary thing in life. At Burntisland they 
manage these hirsute pursuits more after the common pattert. 
‘At the barber’s a customer is in front of the mirror, dabbing # 
a decapitated pimple, seemingly of old standing. “ Ye hat 
planed her down this time,” he remarks. “ Ay,” responds the 
discouraged artist with the razor, “and efter slippin’ owre he! 
sae aften!”’ 

Mr. Geddie wastes neither his own time nor his reader's! 
turgid or sentimental descriptions of the places of interest bt 
visits. But in few words, and in a terse clear manner, he C0" 
jures up a picture, which, with all the features of the preset! 
interprets its own past. It is the judicious mixture of tht 


historical and human which constitutes the chief charm 4 
the book. As we have already said, ‘it is extraordinary tH 
amount of interesting historical information with which M* 
Geddie crowds his pages ; nothing seems to escape his eye of 
to fail his memory ; but as we read we feel we are walking 
the sea-shore with the wind in our faces and the sound of tht 
sea in our ears. 
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STANLEYANIA 


A Selection from the Writings of Dean Stanley. Edited by 
S. AGLEN, M.A. London: Murray. 


The reading public owes a debt of gratitude to Archdeacon 
Aglen for this selection. Stanley was neither a great historian 
nor a great theologian ; but for power of description and for 
grace of style he will hold his own with the literary giants of 
the Victorian epoch. For this reason he can be appreciated 
perhaps almost better in selections than in his full works. In 
his method of selection our compiler exhibits a genuine appre- 
ciation of his author’s genius. He has seized from their context 
many of the finest and least controversial passages of the 
Dean’s writings, which delighted the boyhood of the present 
generation. He has brought us once more to see Abraham 
such a Sheikh as still roams the desert of the unchanging 
East; he has led us with the conquering Pompey over the 
walls of Jerusalem to the awful silence of the Holy of Holies ; 
he has made the first Christian Emperor stand before us as he 
appeared to Athanasius and Eusebius; he has ushered us once 
more to the Christian deathbed of the conqueror of Poitiers ; 
and he has (grandest triumph of all) called back from the 
twilight Middle Age that weird winter evening in Canterbury 
Cathedral, and let us more clearly than Grim or Salisbury 
behold the martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Two 
criticisms are, however, necessary. In the first place the 
compiler would for several reasons have done well to omit the 
extracts that deal with the late Dean’s special notions of 
theology. Stanley, whose,strong point was not theology, had an 
unfortunate knack of irritating the devotees of more than one 
theological! school in the Church. And of the passages collected 
here some will certainly give offence to the feelings of those to 
whom the historic and esthetic side of Stanley’s genius should 
especially appeal. Further, even from his own standpoint, 
Stanley’s judgment on these subjects does little to enhance his 
reputation. Give him satisfactory materials and not Titus 
Livius, not Lord Macaulay, could spin out a more dramatic 
narrative. But he had neither critical faculty nor philosophic 
perception in a much higher degree than the man in the street 
Among the later rationalisers his ideas of Jewish history are 
regarded as more hopelessly out of date than anything his 
Opponents produced. Again, his erastian enthusiasm, which 
made him see in the British House of Commons the holiest of 
cecumenical councils, has found its reductio ad ahbsurdum in 
Clergy Discipline Bill debates, and few can read the passage 
without a smile. On social and economic questions his views 
find few supporters, and even a Radical Premier has sent to 
his own Abbey a preacher who is the child of the Puseyite 
movement. As a stylist, as a historian, as an antiquary and a 
prose poet, Stanley may rank among the noblest sons of the 
Church of England ; but as a theologian and a politician the 
present age wants little of him, and for good or evil we fancy 
that the future will want less, facts which his editor would do 
well to remember. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


|. Ernest Renan: Essai de Biographie Psychologique. By 
GABRIEL SEAILLES, Paris: Perrin. 

2. Un Diplomate a Londres. By CHARLES GAVARD. 
Plon Nourrit. 

3. Madagascar. By ALBERT MILHAUD. Paris: Alcan. 

4. Emaux et Camées. By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Collection 
polychrome. Paris: Charpentier. 


Paris : 


I. The life of Ernest Renan may never be written with the 
insight, the literary grace, the sympathy and, let us add, the 
irony it deserves, for with the author of Za Vie de Jésus and La 
Vie de Saint Paul, there died the man who would have been 
his most perfect biographer. Perhaps it cannot strictly be said 
that the work does not exist. A chapter, the Souvenirs d ‘Enfance 
'S completed, while the bulk of the volume is discoverable—in 
the Ofera Omnia of the master writer—in an inchoate state, 
Unarranged, uncollated and without the commentary and the 
Crowning final appreciation which would have been so curious 
and instructive. For the phases of Renan’s life are all to be 
found in the literary heritage he has left us. His life is insepa- 
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rable from his work: indeed 1s his work. The surest way to 
know him, to penetrate the secret and follow the course of his 
existence is to read him. ‘ I] faut appliquer 4 Renan la méthode 
qui lui est chére, la méthode historique, M. Séailles observes 
when explaining the standpoint from which his book is written. 
He was well advised in approaching his task in this spirit and 
he has carried out his purpose with extreme conscientiousness. 
He has recounted step by step the long, tortuous, and in some 
respects unexampled intellectual pilgrimage of the man who 
finished the most sceptical of sceptics after believing ardently 
for years; in his youth in revealed religion and in his maturity 
in science. It is surely impossible to retrace without the keenest 
interest the stages by which the Renan of L’ Avenir de la Science 
developed into the Renan of L’Addesse de Jouarre. M. Séailles 
describes this evolution with talent, and offers a reasonable 
explanation of its necessity based on the dominant character- 
istics and inherent contradictions of Renan’s mind. He shows 
how Renan’s immense capacity for sympathy was only out- 
stripped in process: of time by the irresistible impulse within 
him to criticise, how his faith and his philosophy were 
slowly dissolved by the inexorable acid of his reason. In few 
minds has the passion for the absolute been deeper and 
more sincere; yet Renan was cloomed by his mental and 
moral constitution to attain to the understanding of the 
relative only. The older he grew the more tightly was 
his intellect gripped by the yoke of contradiction, till, com- 
pletely reversing his original attitude, he reached the pitch of 
regarding with horror a definite solution of his perplexities—an 
absolute science of the sciences or a revelation. Throughout 
his inquiry M. Séailles is at pains to cite chapter and verse in 
support of his conclusions. He quotes abundantly from the 
works of Renan and gives a valuable analysis of the more im- 
portant of them. On the whole his impartiality is remarkable. 
With scarcely an exception he presents his facts with the strictest 
honesty, setting down nothing in malice and, a rarer merit, 
omitting little that might tell against his views. To the latter 
he will not win universal assent. He is not a blind worshipper 
of any of the successive ‘manners’ of Renan for whose final 
avatar he does not conceal his abhorrence. He disallows 
Renan’s claim to be considered as an original thinker of the 
first order, he reproaches him with poverty of ideas and blames 
the subjectivity of his philosophy. Early in the century a wit 
declared of Voltaire that he had become ‘le Dieu des imbéciles,’ 
In his heart of hearts M. Séailles, we fancy, would reapply the 
motto Renan. Still, his hostility to the subject of his study does 
not detract in any considerable measure from the merits of a book 
which those who know Renan well will read with profit, while 
those who know him but slightly cannot do better than make 
the acquaintance in this volume of a man whose influence on 
contemporary thought was so immense ; of a man tooon whom 
be it remembered Leo XIII. passed this magnanimous judg- 
ment : ‘ Oportet esse hereticos.’ 

2. A feeling of regret, complimentary to the author, is 
awakened by the perusal of Un Diplomate a Londres. It is a 
thousand pities that M. Gavard was not forewarned of the 
publicity awaiting the contents of this posthumous volume— 
letters addressed to his family, and brief notes on events in which 
he took part committed to paper for his private use. Had he 
anticipated the printing of his casual :cribblings, like the good 
journalist he was—he did sound work on the /rangais, the 
Moniteur and the Correspondant—he would not have been 
content to provide his literary executor with comparatively 
insignificant ‘ copy.’ Still, though Un Diplomate a Londres might 
have been made a much better book then it is, it contains 
matter of interest and boasts the further merit of being read- 
able. M. Gavard came to London immediately after the close 
of the Franco-German War in the quality of First Secretary at 
the French Embassy. In this capacity or in that of chargé 
daffaires he remained at Albert Gate for six years. As a 
diplomatist he won the esteem both of Lord Granville and Lord 
Derby. His most indulgent friends would scarcely claim that 
he was endowed with genius, but he filled his post with distinc- 
tion. On one occasion in particular, during the war scare 
provoked in 1875 by the threatening attitude of Germany, he 
deserved well of his country. In charge of the embassy after 


the death of the Comte de Jarnac, he exercised an appreciable 
if not a decisive influence on the attitude adopted by the Foreign 
Office, whence instructions were ultimately sent to Lord Odo 
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Russell, the British Ambassador in Berlin, to support the repre- 
sentations in favour of peace then being made by Russia. 
Apart from this incident, which is described in detail, the most 
interesting portion of the book from an historical point of view 
is an account of the circumstances which accompanied the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares by Lord Beaconsfield. The 
book is richer in social small talk than in anecdote. M. Gavard 
was the friend and guest of a number of notable Englishmen— 
of the Marquess of Salisbury for instance. A staunch Conserva- 
tive he is no admirer of Mr. Gladstone, who, he declares, 
would be considered a Socialist in France. The Ballot Bill of 
1871 moves him to lamentations over the revolutionary ten- 
dencies of our ‘imprudent country.’ These desultory letters 
are not ill-written in this sense that their style is light and 
vivacious. Possibly the English reader will be provoked to 
smilefeven more often than the French. M. Gavard’s compre- 
hension of English manners and customs remained limited to 
the end, as did his acquaintance with the English language. 
In consequence he is often funny unintentionally. This is not 
a serious reason for picking a quarrel with him and, there 
being no better, we may commend his letters and approve the 
initiative of his anonymous editor. 

3. The latest addition to the Bibliothéque Utile is a volume 
on Madagascar by Albert Milhaud. The compass of this little 
work—some 190 pages—and its price, twelve sous—are an 
indication that it does not pretend to exhaustiveness, but 
the author has turned the space at his disposal to excellent 
account. M. Milhaud writes naturally from the French 
standpoint, but as he confines himself in the main to a 
simple statement of historical facts his work will be generally 
useful for reference. The text of the treaties of 1862 and 1885 
is given in full. A carefully drawn up bibliography and carto- 
graphy, covering English as well as French publications on 
Madagascar, is a feature worthy of note. 

4. The second volume of the series of works containing 
illustrations printed in colours in the course of publication by 
MM. Charpentier and Farquelle is an edition of Emaux et 
Camées. The 110 designs drawn for Théophile Gautier’s chef 
d cuvre by Henri Caruchet are appropriate and dainty. The 
volume is réussi from every point of view, and should obtain 
the same success as its predecessor. 
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